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Two-Series That Are Widely Used 


| | Pearson and Kirchwey’s 


Essentials of English 


The success of “Essentials of English” is 
due in part to the following: 
—the careful attention to the little as well as the 
_ big things ; 
—the emphasis on oral work; 
—the happy combination of 
laboratory methods; 
—the skilful inter-relation of the lessons; 


—the rare adaptation of the work to the pupil’s 
interest and capabilities. 


inductive and 


Overton’s General Hygiene 
Overton's Personal Hygiene 


No boy or girl who studies these books 
can fail to live more healthfully or to promote 
the cause of public health. 


Hygiene and sanitation are treated in ac- 
cordance with the most progressive modern 
views. 


The books emphasize hygiene in every chap- 
ter, but they give enough physiology and anat- 
omy for the pupil to understand the why and 
wherefore of both the hygiene and sanitation. 


AMERICAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


INSTITUTE FOR PuBLIC SERVICE 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Director 


51 CHAMBERS ST., - - - NEW YORK CITY 
1 yearly subscription to Public Service, with one Teacher Benefits ............. 50¢ 
Rainbow Promises of Progress in Education, 88 pp., cuts ...-........0see8. coe 50c 
High spots from 216 cities. Second edition printing; 25c in lots of 10 or 
more. 
Self-Surveys by Teacher Training Schools, 207 pp. ......-..s:0:.c.00cee0seeeec tees $2.25, 
Self-Surveys by Colleges and Universities, 394 pp. ..... .......6::.se0eeesceeeeees $3.00 
How Latin America Affects Our Daily Life, —— 25¢ 
Record Aids in College Management, 128 pp. $2.50 
Universal Training for Citizenship and Public Service, 281 pp.......-......... $1.50 


Teacher’s Personality Cards 
(5 for roc; 10 for 15c; 50 for 50c; per 100, 75c; per 1000, $5.—Postpaid) 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


THE TEACHERS anna 
ANNUITY GUILD | | TEATRO DE ENSUENO 


By G. MARTINEZ SIERRA" 
With Introduction, .Notes, 


| Exercises, and Vocabular 
A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF | BY Oaniio GEPTNOcA 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


Associate Professor of Spanish, Leland Stanford Junior University 


| The selections are Por el Sendero Florido, Pastoral, 
and Cuento de Labios en Flor. They are easy 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS | enough for students in the second or third half-year. 
xvii+108 pages. Price 50 cents 
Other reading texts soon to be published, 
uniform with the above book, and in the 
New-World Spanish Series, are the following: 
BENAVENTE’S EL PRINCIPE QUE TODO LO APRENDIO EN 
LOS Libros, edited by A. M. Espinosa 


SPANISH 
SERIES 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 


FIFTEEN YEARS BENAVENTE’S LOS INTERESES CREADOS 
Edited by Francisco Pifiol 
TAMAYO Y BAUS’ MAS VALE MANA QUE FUERZA 


ae. Edited by C. Everett Conant 
HENRY H. HARRIS, President at 
LOWELL, 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


SOMERVILLE. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
: Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


INTRODUCTION LATIN 


By HENRY S. LUPOLD 
Crestview Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio 


An easy Latin book for seventh or eighth grades. Aids pupils in their study 
of English and lays the foundation for success and interest in the study of high school 
Latin. Cloth. Illustrated. xiii+107 pages. 


French Books for Grammar Grades 


ARMAND’S GRAMMAIRE ELEMENTAIRE 


Embodies the best features of the grammatical and the cirect method of instruction. 


MANSION’S FRENCH FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS 


A course in elementary grammar, reading, and conversation. 


SPINK’S FRENCH PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Seven dramatized stories with vocabulary. 
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Civics and Elementary Economics for Grammar Grades 
DOLE’S THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN 


A new and fresh presentation of the essentials of good citizenship. Cloth. Illustrated. 380 pages. 
Ready in August. 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PITTSBURGH MEETING 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE WOMAN’S HOUR 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state superintendent 
of Colorado, has given to women the right to be 
proud of woman’s leadership in the most thrilling 
hour of American educational history. No other 
educator has met such emergen- 
cies, has consecrated so much time 
to the cause, has been blessed with 
as broad a vision as has the presi- 
dent of the National Education As- 
sociation of 1918. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

William M. Davidson, LL. D., 
the comander-in-chief, must ulti- 
mately be credited with all local suc- 
cess of the Pittsburgh meeting. 
No one knows better than does he 
that the perfection of detail was 
“due to the organization,” as he al- 


MRS. MARY C. C. 
ways said. He had a superb office 
. ate Superintendent, Colo- 
force, better than which could not ° 


‘ rado. President National 
be. He had behind him and beside pay nation vania—John A. Brashear. At least 


him and above him County Super- 
intendent Samuel Hamilton and his entire force, 
and the University of Pittsburgh, and the Mayor 
of Pittsburgh, and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, and John Brashear, and the Phoebe 
Brashear Club, and all the clubs, and all the 
teachers, and all the people of Pittsburgh and of 
Allegheny County; yes, and the state superin- 
tendent and the Governor and all Pennsylvania 
were enlisted to make the Pittsburgh meeting 
the best ever, as it certainly. was. 


THE CITY ADEQUATE 


Pittsburgh’s arrangements from start to finish 
were adequate, and more need not be said, but 
more must be said, for nothing was left undone 
that might have been done for the’ convenience 
and comfort of those in attendance or for the ef- 
fectiveness of all social, professional and patriotic 
activities. 


IT PAID TO PAY 


One needs to consider how easily the whole 
thing could have been mussed to realize how 
skilfully the opportunities for mistakes were side- 
stepped. It must have been a temptation to meet 


in the Shenley High School, which looked so 
near, but which would have been so far up-hill for 
weary feet. To go to the Syria Mosque meant 
an expenditure of several hundred dollars, but by 
being there we were opposite the Soldiers’ Me- 
morial Hall, which was indispens- 
able to the official efficiency,. for the 
progressive exhibits and subsidiary 
meetings. We were beside the 
University Club and near the Ath- 
letic Club and the Shenley Hotel, 
which was luxury supreme indoors 
and out. There were an abundance 
of meeting places in churches, in 
halls, in schools, in hotels, within 
ten minutes’ walk of everything. 


GRANDEST MAN OF ALL 


In the hearts of all Pittsburghers 
is enshrined a man whom the great 
world admires more than it does 
any other living son of Pennsyl- 


so said Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer at 
the University banquet on the Fourth of July. 


For twenty-one years John Brashear was a 
rolling-mill hand—just a mechanic, a ten-hour-a 
day working man. But John and Phoebe, his 
wife, made a telescope, and then another tele- 
scope; and John and Phoebe studied the stars, 
and John wrote about the stars, and his writings 
made him famous; and after twenty-one years of 
mill labor he became Professor Brashear and 
Doctor Brashear, and when one of the owners 
of the rolling mill in which he had worked so 
faithfully wanted to give half a million dollars to 
the teachers of Pittsburgh he asked John Bra- 
shear how to do it, and at his suggestion the 
Henry Clay Frick Educational Commission was 
established, with Dr. John A. Brashear as presi- 
dent. The “Pittsburgh idea” of school endow- 
ment is John Brashear’s idea. 


In seven years 903 teachers of Pittsburgh have 
enjoyed the professional luxury of vacation study 
in some one of the fifty institutions in America. 
Columbia has been the choice of 163, and Har- 
vard of 130. In these two one-third of the 
teachers have chosen to study. Cornell has been 
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selected by 75, University of Wisconsin by 61, 
Chicago University by 35. 

The income of half a million dollars will be 
used by the teachers of Pittsburgh for their im- 
provement for the good of the children of the 
city. 


THE UNIVERSITY EMINENT 


Pittsburgh University surely did herself proud. 
Professor C. R. Robertson was second only to 
Superintendent William M. Davidson in brilliant 
leadership. No two men ever supplemented each 
other more ideally and really than they. Chan- 
cellor S. B. McCormick comes as near perpetual 
motion intellectually, socially and inspirationally 
as any one we have known. He not only put Dr. 
Robertson “on the bridge” with Dr. Davidson, 
but he put the whole university on deck. 


OVER THE TOP 


We saw no one who did not say that the War 
Session of the National Education Association 
was by far the most interesting, important and in- 
spiring he ever attended. Making allowance for 
the liability to be over-enthusiastic in the height 
of emotional influences, we record as deliberately 
as we can under the circumstances our conviction 
that no other of the sevénty-five sessions of the 
summer and winter meetings of the National Ed- 
ucation Association that we have attended has 
approached the Pittsburgh meeting in the com- 
bination of conditions and activities which make 
for the supreme success of a week’s conference 
of earnest, devoted, patriotic men and women. 
The war has given us the one expression which 
meets our need at this time: . The meeting of 
1918 went “over the top.” 


THE HIGHEST HONOR 


Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior, the orator of the world-famous Cabinet of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Army and Navy in the World War, made the 
quickest run possible from Manila to Pittsburgh 
in order to meet his engagement to address the 
National Education Association on _ Friday, 
July 5. 

As the Mayor of Pittsburgh, E. V. Babcock, 
said at the banquet given Secretary Lane at the 
Westmoreland Country Club: “We appreciate 
that we have a statesman with us today, and his 
messages have the authority of patriotic states- 
manship.”’ 

Secretary Lane said: “We shall meet force 
with force. Three years of negotiation, patience 


and appeal have shown that there was but one 
language which the German government under- 
stood; it comes from the mouth of the big gun, 
and we shall speak that language until Germany 
is repentant. 

“There shall be no limit fixed to the number of 
men and guns and airplanes that we will send. 
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The resources of this nation are at the service of 
Christian civilization. We have a million men 
there now. If 2,000,000 men are needed a year 
from now they will be there, and we have 10,000,- 
000 capable of bearing arms. 


“We realize now what we are fighting for. We 
are not fighting merely from pride because Ger- 
many flouted us. We are not fighting to make a 
page in the history of wars out of desire for mar- 
tial glory. We are not fighting merely to pro- 
tect international rights guaranteed by treaty 
and by custom. 

“We are at war, when the last word is said, 
for the preservation of what we call Christian 
civilization, which is the recognition of the fact 
that physical force must be limited by moral 
force, that the world is not to belong to the 
strongest.” 


The really most interesting thing he said, so far 
as the interest of the teachers was concerned, was 
his unqualified denunciation of pacifism as non- 
American. That sets to rest some fears as to 
the standing of all official educational leaders. 
Americanism is to be 100 per cent. American, 
without apologies of any kind for anything. 


—o—- 


RALLYING AROUND THE LEADER 


Even a year ago George D. Strayer was in no 
sense a factor in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This year he was well nigh an idol. His 
modesty, his appreciation of the opportunity, his 
consecration to the responsibilities, the brevity 
of his responses when elected and_ when he as- 
sumed the office were captivating. It was all so 
different from anything we have known in the 
forty-nine years we have known the Association 
that it seemed like a new world. 


THE NOBLEST ROMAN OF THEM ALL 


Never has Dr. G. Stanley Hall loomed so com- 
pletely above all others as a professional master, 
as the man of the hour, as the leader in peda- 
gogical thought as at Pittsburgh. No one ad- 
dress was a supreme effort, but every address was 
wonderful. If any one was nobler than any other 
it was his closing address on Americanization in 
the program of Alice L. Harris in the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Education, which, by the 
way, was one of the great successes of the week. 
It was in her department that John G. Thompson 
of the Fitchburg, Massachusetts, State Normal 
School delivered an epoch-making address on 
“Manual Arts for Social Needs and Daily Liv- 
ing.” Miss Jean Lee Hunt of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucational Experiments pronounces it one of the 
ablest addresses she has ever heard at the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


It was here, also, that Katherine D. Blake, al- 
ways wise, always courageous, always with a 
vision, made her chief address. Ever since her 
noble work for ‘California schools and teachers 
in 1906 she has been in a class by herself in the 
Association. 
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THE NEW (?) FEATURE 

The really new feature of the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing was the vigorous old fight for the classics, 
under the leadership of Dean Andrew D. West 
of Princeton, who held a second important con- 
ference of the teachers of Latin. It was the only 
group of teachers who were really dead in earnest 
without injecting a patriotic flavor, and even 
Dean West put as his high-speed argument for 
Greek and Latin the fact that the Kaiser was 
against them, while France was for them. 

There has long been a Department of Higher 
Education in the N. E. A., but it was too intel- 
lectual to be emotional. The Department which 
is to be born out of this conference 


York State Department in an after-dinner ad- 
dress at the University luncheon. For the first 
time he told the story of his father’s coming to , 
America; of George Westinghouse, as a _ boy, 
teaching his father to read and write; and he 
gave a_ wonderful ‘tribute to his father’s knowl- 
edge, wisdom, eloquence, leadership and ardent 
Americanism. I would sooner have missed all 
the other addresses of the week, or of the year, 
than to have missed that noblest of tributes to 


the ideal Americanization of an adopted citizen. 


ARCHITECTURAL VISION 
There was nothing, not strictly patriotic, of 
greater ‘service to America than 


is likely to evolve more heat than 
manual training, domestic science 4 
or agriculture. Indeed, it was the 
hottest place, emotionally, in Pitts- 
burgh. Dean West’s revivalists 
promise to rival the Holy Rollers 
in their zeal. 

Others saw little occasion for so 
much excitement over the crystal- 
lized languages. All agree that it 
will be a sad day for America if she 
is ever lacking in the appreciation 
of classic scholarship by her classic 
scholars. It would be as calam- 
itous as to see the day when no 
American would pay a_ fabulous 
sum for an original masterpiece in 
painting ; when there would be none 
to appreciate the greatest of musical 
compositions. America certainly needs such a 
Department to make the diamonds in the dead 
languages brilliant as crystals, for few appreciate 
the value of diamonds in the rough. 


The only difference between Dr. Flexner and 
Dean West is that Dr. Flexner does not want the 
schools to make dudes out of fellows who never 
get any culture or “discipline” out of the lan- 
guages, but think themselves taller than others 
because their trousers are so long that they turn 
them up. It takes as much mental discipline to 
know how to raise an extra ton of beet roots to 
the acre as to master an extra Greek root or two. 


Educational 


Dean West captured the educators of the coun- 
try some years ago as the champion of the newest 
new thing in university administration by creat- 
ing the platoon scheme of class progress, and 
none gave him more zealous publicity than we 
did. He played that role more brilliantly than he 
does this. He was born to lead the host forward 
rather than backward. He was better as a Gen- 
eral Sherman in Georgia than he is like Mac- 
Clellan on the Peninsula. He looks better with 
flashing eye, as he shouts “Come on,” than he 
did with dimmer and muffler on a Fourth of July. 

Nothing can endanger the classics but a night- 
mare scare of the classicists. 


THE MOST FASCINATING SPEECH 


To me the most fascinating speech of the week 
was that of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan of the New 


DR. GEORGE D. STRAYER 

Administration, 

Teachers College, 

University. President N, E. A. 
1919 


the vision of Frank Irving Cooper’s 
Committee on Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning and Construction and the rev- 
elation of the possibilitiés of ma- 
terializing the vision. Mr. Cooper’s 
pamphlet of charts* was the most 
brilliant demonstration in literature 
which we saw at Pittsburgh. It 
represents genuine scientific re- 
search, sane pedagogy, and profes- 
sional devotion. The General Edu-: 
cation Board deserves unstinted 
praise for making this study pos- 
sible. 


——9——- 
PATRIOTIC LEADERSHIP 


The National Security League 
had its first appeal to the Associa- 
tion in the presence of its educa- 
cational director, Dr. Robert M. McElroy, who 
has started forces that are rallying teachers and 
schools to unadulterated Americanism. 

He struck one of the highest patriotic notes 
when he demonstrated convincingly that America 
is unlike any other nation in that Spain does not 
expect a German to be a Spaniard, France does 
not expect a Swede to be a Frenchman. Amer- 
ica alone, of all the nations of the earth, does ex- 
pect and will hereafter demand that a Portuguese, 
a Greek, a Russian, a Brazilian and a German be 
an American. We are a nation of all nations. We 
are not an Anglo-Saxon people; we are a com- 
posite of half a hundred nationalities, all of whom 
must be Americans. They must be made abso- 
lutely American in the schools or through their 
children who are in the schools. 

The National Security League has its place as 
distinctly and definitely as has the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, the He- 
brew organization, the Junior Red Cross and the 
Boys’ Reserve. In a way it is almost more im- 
portant in America for Americans than any one 
of them. 


Columbia 


ORATOR AND POET 

Dr. William M, Davidson must share’ with 

many the vision and the materialization thereof 

of the entertainment of the National Education 

Association in 1918, but no one can share with 

him the brilliant spiritualized professional wel- 


* These charts appear on various pages of this issue. 
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come of the opening meeting, and no other edu- 
cator has written more stirring lines than those 
of “The Bugle Call,” which he recited with thrill- 
ing effect on the Fourth of July. 
THE BUGLE CALL. 
Hark, I hear the bugle call! 
And from the ends of the earth they come— 
Britain’s lovers, one and all, 
Marching to music of fife and drum, 
With a tri-colored flag leading on, leading on! 


Hark, I hear the bugle call! 
And from the plains of France they come— 
The Republic’s lovers, one and all, 
Marching to music of fife and drum, 
With a tri-colored flag leading on, leading on! 


Hark, I hear the bugle call! 
And from the mountains of Serb they come— 
Serbia’s lovers, one and all, 
_ Marching to music of fife and drum, 
With a tri-colored flag leading on, leading on! 


Hark, I hear the bugle call! 
And from the Union of States they come— 
Columbia’s lovers, one and all, 
Marching to music of fife and drum, 
With a tri-colored flag leading on, leading on! 


Hark, I hear the bugle call! 
And from the Allied Nations come 
Freedom’s lovers, one and all, 
Responding to bugle and fife and drum, 
With a tri-colored flag of each, leading on! 


O Flag of the red, the white, the blue! 
America’s emblem, and Serbia’s too! 
Colors of Britain, of France so true— 
Freedom’s banner of each and all, 
For you we come at our country’s call 
To blend our faith in our love of you! 


O glorious Flag of the colors three! 
Destined to make the nations free, 
We wage world-battle for love of thee! 
Brothers all in freedom’s cause, 
Lovers of justice, defenders of laws, 
We'll plant our flags at the “ends of the sea!” 


And not until the Hun makes pause 
And “scraps of paper” are sacred laws— 
Not until the world is free 
Will we hush the music of fife and drum! 
We are fighting the battles of Liberty! 
O Tri-colored Flags, Lead on, Lead on! 
—William Mehard Davidson, Superintendent of Pitts- 


burgh Schools. 


REORGANIZATION DEFERRED 


At Atlantic City four short months ago it 
looked as though everyone was just crazy over 
a reorganization of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. At Pittsburgh it was impossible to get 
the interest in it, and the committee asked that 
the consideration be deferred for a year. It is, 
indeed, a funny world in which we live, and there 
are funny people in it. There were literally hours 
devoted to the report of the committee in March 
and not three minutes were given to it in July. 
It will be interesting to see what is done in 1919. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The spirit of the annual meeting was unlike 
that of any other we have known. Appropriating 
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$7,500 for the expenses of the Emergency Com- 
mission and of a sum not less than $10,000 for a 
vague committee to be selected by the execu- 
tive committee to promote the interests of the 
teachers, and the enthusiastic consecration of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
DEPARTMENT OF ‘SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


notover 10% 
THIS CANDLE IS TO 
SHOW THE DIVISIONS 
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FLOOR AREA OF A 
SCHOOL BUILDING 
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IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


TRY THIS MEASURE 
ON YOUR SCHOOL BUILDING 
THEN SEND THE RESULTS TO 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CHAIRMAN * 335 CORNHILL + BOSTON 
NOTE: TABULATIONS SHOW MANY SCHOOL BUILDINGS WITH ADMINISTRATION 10% 
STARS AND CORRIDORS 17% FLUES 3% AND INSTRUCTION S7 PER-CENT - 
COPYRIOMT 1916 BY PRANK IRVING COOPER 
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active members to raise the membership to 100, 
000 ($200,000), the willingness of everyone to 
pledge $25 on the spot and to secure 300 mem- 
bers in Colorado and 500 members in Illinois 
was a spirit of rivalry wholly unknown hitherto. 
No one could breathe a note of discord into that 
meeting. | Nobody was suspicious of anybody, 
and everybody was in love with everybody. We 
had to pinch ourselves several times to make 
sure that we were not dreaming. It was so un- . 
like Boston in 1910, San Francisco in 1911, Chi- 
cago in 1912, Salt Lake City in 1913, St. Paul in 
1914, Oakland in 1915, New York in 1916, and 
Portland in 1917 that we could but wonder if the 
rainbow means that the tempests have really 
passed. 


o-0-@-0-@ 
ABSOLUTE HARMONY IN INTENSE 
LOYALTY 

For the first time in eight years there was ab- 
solute harmony. Around George D. Strayer as 
the new president there was most enthusiastic 
harmony, and not in him alone, but in‘all official 
choices. There was unanimity in the choice of 


Dr. Robert J. Aley at New York, but there were 
all sorts of keen contests for other offices. At 
Pittsburgh the unanimity was so intense that it 
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was impossible to stir up trouble. It would have 
been as safe for a pacifist in the N. E. A. this 
year as for any one who tried to put over discord 
of any kind. 

The harmony was genuine. We have known 
the politics of the N. E. A. for more years than 
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Best of all, she knows the remedy and has faith 
to believe that all leaks will be stopped. It was 
one of those compelling addresses which made 
you have faith in both God and man. 

It was the first adequate opportunity that Su- 
perintendent Ernest A. Smith has had to demon- 
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has any one else, and we have had the confidences 
of as many men and women, probably, as any 
one, and we would have known had there been 
any rumbling of desire for trouble. Three people 
expressed some desire for things to be different. 
One of these made the best nominating speech 
for Dr. Strayer that was made. One other was 
critical in the nominating committee, but he 
voted for Dr. Strayer. The third left the city 
before the nomination. 
—o—_- 


UNIFORMLY GREAT 


The one meeting of the week that was uni- 
formly great from first to last and the only one, 
we think, in which the program was as printed, 
was that of the forenoon of the Fourth of July. 
Elizabeth A. Woodward of Brooklyn magnified 
the War Mission and Message of the Kindergar- 
ten in this Children’s year. She is personally a 
platform artist; she knows the story of cost to 
home, city, country and the world of the need- 
less loss of children, which has been greater to 
every country than that by the ravages of war. 
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strate his platform power on a national platform. 
In the language of the day, he “put it across” 
most satisfactorily. 

Dr. David Snedden of Teachers College quite 
out-did himself in the incisive and decisive way in 
which he defended the public schools as a great, 
national, moral force, and then set up new stand- 
ards for explicit teaching for securing moral con- 
duct of all children because they have been in the 
public schools. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young’s vision of patriotic 
possibilities in the school life, home life, and com- 
munity life of children was one of her most il- 
luminating and inspiring contributions to educa- 
tional literature. In philosophy it was masterful, 
and empirically it was true to life. 

It was the first time"we have heard Governor 
Brumbaugh do one of the great things of which 
he is capable since he left school work. He read 
forcefully a great deliverance, patriotically and 
professionally. Rarely does any man improve 
an opportunity as he improved this. He clearly 
demonstrated the possibilities of educational 
statesmanship. 
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HOUR OF TRIUMPH 


No other American educator has seen the 
work of her hands glorified in so short a time as 
has Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart. It is scarcely 
seven years since, single-handed, she started a 
movement for the eradication of native adult il- 
literacy. The story has been so often told of the 
way she began and of the evolution of her 
achievement that it need not be here referred to, 
but she has made the government see that it is a 
national disgrace that four-fifths of the 5,500,000 
adult illiterates are native Americans, and she has 
the glorious satisfaction of seeing the govern- 
ment preparing to appropriate $8,000,000 to com- 
plete the work she so nobly began. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Superintendent J. F. Keating of Pueblo, as 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented a comprehensive, highly professional, ar- 
dently patriotic statement of principles. The feel- 
ing was very general that it was the best body of 
doctrine that has been put forth by the Associa- 
tion. This may have been due in part to the fact 
that these are times that stir one’s soul and in 
part to the fact that one cannot now be too em- 
phatic on woman’s suffrage, prohibition, child 
labor, higher salaries, better pensions, and more 
secure tenure. There was no one on the com- 
mittee or in the Association who wanted a soit 
pedal on anything. Margaret Haley could not 
have geared any of it higher than did Mr. Keat- 


ing. 

—— 

THE HOUR FOR BELGIUM AND FRANCE 

Suzanne Silvercrugs, the Belgian girl in her 
teens, told a story that first evening which made 
all apologists for any phase of Germanism look 
criminal. One can but wonder what kind of a 
heart a man has who objects to emotional pa- 
triotism, who can talk of love for anything Ger- 
man. What Suzanne Silvercrugs saw and heard 
and experienced of German butchery, debauchery 
and treachery was enough to make one despise 
an apologist almost as intensely as_ the Kaiser 
himself. 

Dr. Frank E. Spaulding said that after she 
spoke in Cleveland the schools promptly raised 
$5,000 for the Belgian children. 

Paul Perigord, the officer of the French army 
who left Teachers College, New York, as soon as 
France was in the war, gave a graphic account 
of experiences at the front, of the thrill of going 
over the top, of French sacrifice, and of the un- 
dying purpose of the French people to see the 
finish of the whole “Potsdam gang.” 

Both Miss Silvercrugs and Lieutenant Peri- 
gord voiced most gloriously what it means for 
their nations and for humanity for the United 
States to be in this World War. 


PRIDEFUL AFFECTION 


In a way wholly unparalleled the teachers of 
America revere and adore Jane Addams. No 
other woman has ever had the same place in the 
pride and affection of the American teachers that 
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she has, and it was with keen delight that they 
listened to her address at Pittsburgh. 


PROSPECTIVE 


The afternoon devoted to Dr. George D. 
Strayer’s National Emergency in Education 
Commission was probably the most. significant of 
any session of the week, but I was tied down, or 
tied up, or tied into a small meeting by being on 
its program; but it was largely a report of prog- 
ress by as brilliant a group of men as there is in 
the National Education Association—W. C. Bag- 
ley, Thomas E. Finegan, Lotus D. Coffman, Car- 
roll G. Pearse, J. A. C. Chandler and George D. 
Strayer. 


SOME TRAGEDIES 


The most popular speaker in the N. E. A., by 
general consent, read one of the brilliant papers 
of the week to an audience of siz people. There 
was a general session rivalry. 

Two departments with ten big speakers sched- 
uled had an audience of three. After waiting a 
while the three and the speakers adjourned and 
went to the general session. “Listen!” This 
should be impossible at any subsequent meeting. 


THE BIGGEST BOON 


Bigger and better than the city adequate, the 
program consummate or the arrangements re- 
plete was the weather most meet. If there has 
been in forty-nine years a summer meeting in 
such comfort we were not there. The credit for 
this cannot go to Mrs. Bradford, to Dr. David- 
son, nor to Professor Robertson, for only the 
weather man could have gone “over the top” in 


such an emergency. 


A BASE HIT 


Quite out of the usual was the arrangement of 
the great baseball field within five minutes’ walk 
of everywhere, with high-speed games scheduled 
for every afternoon so that the dignified fans 
could be at low gear professionally and high gear 
sportively without apologizing to anyone. 

THE NEW GIRLS 

Girl ushers by the thousand, apparently, were 
provided, and their regalia was as simple as it 
was attractive; their service as gracious as it was 
unobtrusive. The difference between boy ushers 
and girl ushers is in striking contrast. With the 
girls it is a social courtesy, and the Pittsburgh 
girls certainly made a compelling demonstration 


of the high art of social service in public places. 


THE BEST SENTENCE 
The best sentence we heard at Pittsburgh was 
in the session of Frank Irving Cooper’s Commit- 
tee on Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning: 
“Standardization should mean liberation and not 


limitation.” 


SOME KNOCKS 

Sometime, if I live long enough, I am going to - 
report a meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation by emphasizing the “knocks.” It is 
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real fun, and everybody likes the sound of a 
heavy knock; but this is not:the year for loud 
knocking for me, but just a gentle knock, as for 
instance 

There were too many general sessions. 

Ten general sessions in five days means two 
every day. 

There were also ninety-four other meetings 
scheduled in the N. E. A. official program, There 
were but fifteen possible half-days and evenings. 
The general sessions took ten of these fifteen, so 
that had there been no Departments in session 
when there was a general session, which has been 
the intention of the N. E. A., there would have 
been ninety-four meetings on five occasions, or 
nineteen meetings going on at the same time for 
five days. 

But the time-honored ru! was violated and 
there were thirty-two meetings advertised to in- 
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Charles N. Boyd at the piano met every need of 
every leader as naturally as echo answers echo. 

These were the great inspirational leaders: 
Will Earhart and J. Warren Erb of Pittsburgh; 
Osbourne McConathy of Evanston, Illinois; A. J. 
Gantvort of Cincinnati; Lieutenant John B. 
Archer of Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
and P. W. Dykema, University of Wisconsin. 

It always seemed in his day that each man was 
the greatest ever, but when they had all led for 
two sessions everybody said “every one of them 
was best.” Archer had the advantage of being in 
soldier uniform, and also the advantage of the 
Fourth of July, and Dykema had the advantage 
of being last. 

, 
BEWILDERING 

It was more than bewildering to try to attend 

the meetings. Think of twenty-five meetings 
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terfere with the general sessions. There should 
be an absolute reform. These things should never 
happen again. 


PATRIOTIC SINGING 
Naturally there has never been such commu- 
nity singing. There was never such an occasion. 
Patriotism was in the air all the time. The glor- 
ious old songs were the uniform favorites, but 
the many new war songs were caught up readily 
and were sung spiritedly. 
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being held at the same time and in places rang- 
ing miles apart! On Wednesday forenoon there 
were twenty-five scheduled meetings aside from 
all sorts of unscheduled meetings, and on Tues- 
day forenoon there were nineteen meetings. To 
attempt to report them was a farce. The Volume 
of Proceedings can give slight attention to them. 

—o 


A DOLEFUL NOTE 
The doleful note of the speech of Frank A. 


Vanderlip was not appreciated or understood. 
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There were explanations ot it, but none were sat- 
isfactory. No one really believed that he has any 
doubt of the outcome of the war or of the utter 
defeat of the fiend whose chief aim seems to be to 
out-Herod Herod and to supplant Nero in the 
Satanic role. It may mave been his way to get 
us ready for the Fourth Liberty Loan. 


OFFICERS 


President—George D. Strayer, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Vice-presidents—Mary C. C. Bradford, Den- 
ver; M. L. Brittain, Atlanta; J. A. Churchill, 
Salem, Ore.; M. B. Hillegas, Commissioner of 
Education, Montpelier, Vt.; John R. Kirk, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; Anna E. Logan, Cincinnati; A. S. 
Cooke, Baltimore; H. R. Driggs, Salt Lake City; 
F. L. Pinet, Topeka, Kan.; Mrs. A. B. Purrman, 
Chicago; Miss Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Treasurer—A. J. Matthews, Temple, Ariz. 

State Directors—Arizona, C. C. Case, Phoenix ; 
Arkansas, George B. Cooks; Little Rock; Cali- 
fornia, A. H. Chamberlain, San Francisco; Colo- 
rado, H. B. Smith, Denver; Connecticut, Edith 
E. Hine, Torrington; District of Columbia, J. L. 
McBrien, Washington; Florida, W. N. Sheats, 
Tallahassee; Georgia, M. L. Brittain, Atlanta; 
Idaho, G. A. Axline, Albion; [Illinois, R. C. 
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Stoops, Joliet; Indiana, H. Lester Smith, Bloom- 
ington; Iowa, L. H. Minkel, Fort Dodge; Kan- 
sas, J. W. Searson, Manhattan; Kentucky, Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Louisville; Louisiana, J. 
N. Gwinn, New Orleans; Maine, A. E. Thomas, 
Augusta; Maryland, F. E. Rathburn, Oakland; 


Massachusetts, Payson Smith, North Attleboro; 


_Michigan, D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor; Minne- 


sota, C. G. Schulz, St. Paul; Missouri, Uel W. 
Lamkin, Jefferson City; Montana, G. K. Dwyer, 
Anaconda; Nebraska, George L. Towne, Lin- 
coln; Nevada, Samuel O. Welday, Elko; New 
Mexico, J. H. Wagner, Santa Fe; New York, 
Thomas E. Finegan, Albany; North Carolina, E. 
G. Brocks, Durham; North Dakota, N. C. Mac- 
donald, Bismarck ; Ohio, A. J. Gantvoort, Cincin- 
nati; Oklahoma, E. E. Oberholzer, Tulsa; Ore- 
gon, H. B. Sheldon, Eugene; Pennsylvania, R. B. 
Teitrick, Harrisburg; South Carolina, J. E. 
Walmsley, Rock Hill; South Dakota, A. A. Mc- 
Donald, Sioux Falls; Tennessee, Miss C. A. Wil- 
liams, Memphis; Texas, Alvin Dille, Bishop; 
Vermont, Margaret S. Kellsy, Derby; Virginia, 
J. A. Chandler, Richmond; Washington, Elmore 
L. Cave, Bellingham; West Virginia, M. P. 
Shawkey, Charleston; Wisconsin, J. F. Sims, 
Stevens Point. 


INCIDENTALS 


It was a Woodrow Wilson convention because 
he is the commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States. 


There was not a Pacifist sentence heard in any 
one of the 532 addresses. 


“One hundred per cent. American” was the N. 
E. A. of 1918. 


“Decent salaries’’ was the watchword of the 
week. “A living and saving wage” is the new 
way to state it. 

Secretary Franklin K. Lane made as compell- 
ing a plea for decent salaries for teachers as we 
ever heard put into one sentence. 

There were 582 addresses scheduled on the 
program. 

Several who were scheduled did not appear, 
and several did appear who were not scheduled. 

The great disappointment was the inability of 
Samuel Gompers to be present. 

The happiest surprise was the appearance of 
Jane Addams. 

Mrs. Chancellor McCormick was a most gra- 
cious hostess. 

If your favorite speaker is not mentioned in 
these notes, remember that I could not hear all 
of the 582 addresses and do some addressing my- 
self. Also remember that in spite of a desire to 
recall all the good things I heard I am sure to be 
humiliated when I see the unintentional omis- 
sions. 

Dean D. E. Phillips of the University of Den- 
ver dared to say the latest word of the latest 
thinkers along the lines of War Modification of 


Higher Education. It was the hottest hot stuff 
on the program, and gave some conservatives a 
sort of delirium tremens feeling, as though they 
had been having an overdose of the hot stuff. 


John Collier, president of the National Com- 
munity Centre, was as captivating a speaker as 
there was on the program, and he had as broad 
a vision, as noble a message, and he “put it 
across” brilliantly. 

Secretary J. W. Crabtree’s first meeting has the 
distinction of having rounded up 20,000 new 
members, all of whom give their two dollars as 
an earnest of abundant “absent treatment” in 
faith and interest. We recall speaking of him a 
year ago as a “promoter.” He has amply justi- 
fied our use of the word. In all probability the 
year will end December 31 with more than 50,000 
credited as members of the National Education 
Association for 1918. 

Dean W. G. Chambers, University of Pitts- 
burgh, is not only to be credited with rounding 
up the advance local membership of the N. E. A., 
but with putting an intense professional spirit 
into all the arrangements. 

Secretary G. W. Gerwig of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education not only represented the 
Board in its material support, but he was the 
genius in all the publicity. He had a high educa- 
tional flavor in the city press. Only one paper 
tried to be funny and was sometimes discour- 
teous. As a whole the N. E. A. has never had a 
less sensational or a more professionally respon- 
sive press than in Pittsburgh. 
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Dean C. B. Connelley’of the Carnegie Tech- 
nical Institute is, aside from Dr. Davidson and 
Dr. Hamilton, the most widely known  Pitts- 
burgher in the N. E. A. He has been on the job_ 
and in the job for more years than any one else, 
and he is esteemed by all—at home and abroad. 

Americanization was the big word of 1918. 

National Security League and National Coun- 
cil of Defence were organizations with a thrill in 
them. 
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War gardens were glorified by their achieve- 
ments. The committee of which John H. Francis 
is chairman has already a specific report from 
1,250,000 gardens efficiently maintained by school 
children, and the committee has been at work 
only four months. War garden posters made by 
pupils are simply “out of sight.” 

The “open house” was never so much in evi- 
dence. Here are a few of the opportunities sched- 
uled: The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association; 
Carnegie Public Library; Phoebe Brashear Club; 


Joseph Horne Company, Mezzanine floor, rest | 


room, writing materials, trained nurse in attend- 
ance; First-Second National Bank, rest and writ- 
ing room, first floor; McCreery and Company, 
rest and writing room, trained nurse in attend- 
ance; Y. W. C. A., rest rooms for women; Y. M. 
C. A., rest rooms for men; Syria Mosque, parlors 
for women, parlors for men, smoking rooms, Red 
Cross room, trained nurse in attendance; Memo- 


riol Hall, rest room for women; Memorial Hall, 
rest room for men; University Club, rest room 
for men; First United Presbyterian Church, rest 
rooms; East End Y. M. C. A., rest and reading 
rooms for men; Rittenhouse, rest rooms; Stan- 
ton Heights Golf Club, open afternoons and 
evenings; Pennsylvania Schoolmasters’ Club, 
“open house” in Hotel Chatham dur‘nz the entire 
week. 
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The Junior Red Cross, under the leadership of 
Dr. H. N. MacCracken, president of Vassar Col- 
lege, is the one extra school organization which 
has the ardent and uniform support of the 600,000 
American teachers who will not be satisfied until 
they enroll 100 per cent. of the 22,000,000 school 
boys and girls. 

The National Community Centre Association, 
John Collier, president, had seven sessions in a 
possible ten, and there were thirty-five speakers 
scheduled and many functions and features be- 
sides. It was a brilliant continuous performance. 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state superin- 
tendent of Washington, had the honor of repre- 
senting the N. E. A. in the response to the re- 
markably able “welcomes.” 

Sally C. Hill, president of the Grade Teachers’ 
Association of Denver, made an irresistible ar- 
raignment of the mischief politics can play in ed- 
ucation. 
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WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE OF TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS* 
Price lists to be substituted for catalogs. The price list shall not contain more than the 
titles, authors, prices, grade for which the book is intended, and ten words of descriptive mat- 


ter. 


No new circular shall be issued containing more than four pages. No page is to be over 
8 1-2 x 11 inches in size. Circulars to be printed in one color only and no coated paper to be 
used. Circulars which do not comply with these conditions shall not be reprinted. 

The return or consignment privilege shall not be allowed except on introductions, in which 
case not over twenty per cent. of the stock ordered may be returned. 

No coated paper shall be used in the printing of textbooks hereafter. 

The publication of new school and college textbooks during the war shall be reduced to 
fifty per cent. or less of the average number issued during the five years preceding January 1, 


1918. 


Wherever possible the weight of paper employed in books is to be reduced and smaller 


margins employed. 


*Unanimously recommended by a committee of school book publishers of which Henry H. Hilton of Chicago is chairman. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION UNDER THE 
SMITH-HUGHES ACT 


BY C, A. PROSSER 

Director Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington 

Under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act 
as administered by the Federal Board, a part- 
time school is one maintained under public super- 
vision or control, for the purpose of giving in- 
struction to persons over fourteen years of age 
who have entered upon a trade or industrial pur- 
suit, and who are released during working hours 
to pursue instruction which shall fit them for 
more active and-useful employment in the same 
or an allied trade or industry in which they are 
employed. The controlling ‘purpose is to fit the 
students for better employment in a given trade 
or industrial pursuit in which they are already en- 
gaged, but are upon the lower levels, and with 
small prospect of advancement without special 
training. 

It is possible to reach large numbers of boys 
and girls who, having left the elementary or high 
school, find themselves in most cases without 
correct guidance either as te how they shall get 
promotion, or as to how they shall make use of 
their time in the most advantageous manner, or 
how they may choose a more advantageous occu- 
pation. It is for these young persons that the 
law provides subjects which will “enlarge their 
civic or vocational intelligence.” As a rule these 
pupils are not naturally interested in learning 
from books. While many leave school for eco- 
nomic reasons, the majority leave school because 
formal school work does not appeal to them. 
They must be approached through actual trade 
processes and activities, and through their in- 
terest in advancement. 

They are ambitious. The fact that they are dis- 
satisfied with their present employment and seek- 
ing entrance to a better affords a fine method of 
approach to their interest in instruction, and evi- 
dences the fact that they are good raw material. 
It is fair to assume that most of the energy and 
time possessed by any person who has entered 
upon employment must be given to that employ- 
ment, while» the all-day school assumes that the 
entire day can be given to preparation for a trade 
or industrial pursuit. 


AGE OF APPRENTICESHIP RISING 


BY DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni versity 


The last fifteen years have been the toddling, 
teething stage of growth of vocational education. 
It has naturally been subject to many of the dis- 
eases of childhood. At times it was not certain 
that the infant would live; and some have 
doubted whether it was worth raising. Since the 
whole-hearted entry of the national government 
into the support and partial direction of voca- 
tional education of the kinds here under discus- 
sion, the entire situation has assumed a new as- 
pect. The infant is no longer fegarded as a 
foundling and interloper. 


One of the largest illusions now prevalent in 
vocational education is that a vocation, once en- 
tered upon by a young person, must be followed 
through life. The fact is that modern life is or- 
ganized very much on a series of occupational 
levels, and naturally the beginner enters upon 
some level adapted to his immaturity and inex- 
perience. No one seriously expects a girl of six- 
teen to be school principal or a housewife ; yet 
in many states more than half of all girls at six- 
teen have already entered upon full time wage 
earning in callings that are truly juvenile occupa- 
tions. No one expects a youth of eighteen to be 
a locomotive engineer, a machine shop foreman 
or a contractor. The man who is_ the typical 
farmer at the age of forty was probably a hired 
worker on a farm (his father’s or another’s) from 
sixteen to twenty-five, then a tenant or renter 
farmer and, in middle life, a farmer managing his 
own land and capital. In all our great manufac- 
turing callings there exists sometimes scores of 
levels indicated by varying wage rates, and, to a 
large extent, advancement from one to the other 
is effected on the basis of increasing maturity and 
experience, and would be greatly simplified and 
expedited if, preliminary to each new level, ade- 
quate specific vocational training could be pro- 
vided. Even in the so-called skilled trades—which 
are almost everywhere undergoing an inevitable 
economic decline—the age of effective entry on 
apprenticeship is rising, 
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ROLE OF WOMEN 


BY MRS, LOUIS F. POST 


Women have worked on many problems in 
small ways in our own comfortable communities. 
We are now working side by side with our breth- 
ren across the seas over these same problems on 
a vaster scale than we ever dreamed of. Who 
asks whether the work is done by men Or women? 
It simply has to be done by both, not because 
there are not enough workers of either sex alone, 
though that is also true, but because it is the old 
human problem of the home. Over in France and 
Flanders the Red Cross men and women are cre- 
ating an international hearthstone and an inter- 
national table at which sit down hundreds of 
thousands, nay, millions of the bruised and home- 
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less and famishing. From that vast international 
hearth and table returns a new sanctification for 
the individual homes of all of us. 

But while it is not alien to us to consider these 
human matters on a huge scale while they still 
relate to individuals, no matter how many, per- 
haps we do not so readily perceive the need for 
insight and sympathetic comprehension for na- 
tions as nations, and for whole peoples, sick, 
crippled, nerve-shattered; aye, and for nations 
that are delinquent. But the dreadful need will 
be there. Patience, understanding, kindness— 


they will all be needed to the full for the healing 
of the nations at the time of the coming great 
reckoning. Above all will the ripest wisdom be 
required for rightly handling delinquent nations 
which have lacked high national’ standards and 
which have denied international obligation. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


BY WILLIAM BURNHAM 


Department of Pedagogy, Clark University 


The effect of the war upon children shows the 
need of sound mental hygiene. Investigations 
indicate that children in the war zone are largely 
protected from fear and worry by their natural 
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attention to the present and the concrete details 
of any situation however terrible, but in pro- 
longed wars the strain has its effect. One of the 
saddest reports of the Thirty Years War was that 
the children were no longer seen playing in the 
streets of the German cities, and in some locali- 
ties in the present war it has been said that the 
children have forgotten how to smile. But mental 
hygiene is necessary for the moral development 
of children in times of peace quite as much as in 
times of war. 


Continued on page 102. 
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Educational News ee 


America First! 


Loyal to Woodrow Wilson, Commander-in-chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF TODAY 
The spirit and progressive speed of the day is 
nowhere more distinctly in evidence than in the 


‘activity and efficiency of the State Departments 


of Education. Without exception the State De- 
partments are leading the educational forces in 
war activities. It has been a proud day for 
America when 600,000 teachers, almost without 
a slacker, have fallen in line behind their official 
state leader in inspiring 22,000,000 school chil- 
dren to go “over the top” in school gardens, in 
Junior Red Cross, in War Savings Stamps pur- 
chase, in Liberty Loan Bond sales, in community 
singing, in patriotic pageants, and in every con- 
ceivable phase of patriotic endeavor and demon- 
stration. 

A fair sample of this spirit of leadership was a 
case in which a county superintendent wrote the 
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State Department to say that he had a teacher 
in an un-American district who was hobnobbing 
with the obstructionists, asking: “What would 
you advise me to do?” 

The state superintendent replied: “Turn him 
over to the untender mercies of the Council of 
Defence and then resign. If you have any ques- 
tion as to your duty I have none.” 

But entirely aside from ‘war activities the pres- 
ent attitude of the State Departments of Educa- 
tion has ceased to be a partisan asset. This is an 
achievement for education of greater significance 
than any one can appreciate who has not watched 
the evolution from the day, not so far distant, 


when in five-sixths of the states it was a partisan 
asset. 


Every State Department of Education is more 
than a local activity. There is not a state super- 
intendent in the country today who is content 
merely to command the support and win the ap- 
proval of his own state. Whoever reads the edu- 
cational reports and other documents put forth 
by the State Departments today can but realize 
that every chapter is written for educators out of 
the state as well as in the state. 

So far as we have been able to follow them, 
every State Department has made an_ heroic 
stand for education rather than for economists. 
At a time when there was a vigorous effort made 
to make the schools please economists rather 
than serve educational needs the State Depart- 
ments very generally resisted temptation, and 
today they are the noblest leaders in campaigns 
for decent salaries for teachers in urban, subur- 
ban and rural communities. 


Without an exception State Departments are 
magnifying efforts for community leadership 
through rural schools. They are vigorously, 
courageously and defiantly forcing any and 
every foreign language out of a small two-year 
high school and are insisting that there shall be 
intelligent community service only unless there 
are more than two teachers in a so-called high 
school. 


Unless there are unexpected developments in 
the near future few states will turn the Depart- 
ment of Education over to new hands this year. 
There is not liable to be any question asked as 
to whether a man or woman is running for the 
second or fourth term. It will be more likely to 
be: “Thou good and faithful servant, continue 
thy good work.” 


@ 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY* 


No radically new departure in the public 
school is possible without definite and heroic op- 
position. Nowhere, except in the church, is tra- 
dition as tyrannical as in the school. 

The Junior High School strikes at the very 
roots of two of the most tyrannical traditions— 
the course of study and the administration of 
“> “Junior High School Mathematics.” By Goump Wentworth 
David Eugene Smith, Teachers College, Columbia University, an 


Joseph Clifton Brown, President of the State Normal School, St. 
Cloud, Minn, Bvok I., 250 es, 76 cents; Book II., 250 pages, 76 , 


cents; Book III., 282 pages, 96 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 
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both the elementary school and the secondary 
school. It goes further; it makes the first real 
campaign against the professionally scholarly 
preparatory school. 

It takes two grades out of the elementary 
school and one out of the secondary. It created 
the uncreatable until there was a second creation 
—textbooks for the new creation. 

The Junior High School cannot use either ele- 
mentary or secondary books and be a new crea- 
tion. In nothing has the Junior High School 
been as revolutionary as in mathematics. 

The first great triumph of the Junior High 
School is in bringing the mathematical masters 
who have fortunes invested in both elementary 
and secondary books in mathematics to the mak- 
ing of entirely new books which magnify greatly 
the elementary work and clarify equally the sec- 
ondary books. 

No names are more powerful in the conven- 
tional mathematical world than are George 
Wentworth and David Eugene Smith, and none 
is more up-to-the-minute modernly than is Jo- 
seph Clifton Brown. A _ three-book series of 
mathematics with the names of Wentworth and 
Smith and Brown must be a new creation, and it 
proves to be just the creation that the Junior 
High School demands, 

A MOST IMPORTANT RULING 

So far as education in New York City is con- 
cerned the recent ruling of Acting State Com- 
missioner Thomas E. Finegan is probably the 
most important ever given. Dr. Finegan says :— 

“The Board of Education has the sole author- 
ity to determine who the employees of that 
board and of the school system may be, and its 
action in such matters may not be limited or 
circumscribed by regulations of the municipal 
officers—either the city controller or the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. — 

“The responsibility for the operation and man- 
agement of the public school system of the City 
of New York is specifically and definitely placed 
upon the Board of Education. Te discharge 
that obligation to the people of the city and to 
the state the Board of Education must possess 
absolute power to select such persons to admin- 
ister the school affairs as that board may deter- 
mine. 

“The Board of Education is charged under the 
law with the duty of creating such organization 
and machinery as may be necessary to determine 
the qualifications of all of these employees, and 
also to make their appointments. To divide 
this responsibility in any way whatever with the 
officials of the city government would bring utter 
confusion and chaos into the school affairs. This 
is one of the very results which the enactment of 
the city school law sought to avoid. 

“The intent of the law is clearly expressed. 
There can be no doubt as to its meaning.” 

— 
CALIFORNIA COMMISSIONERS OF 
EDUCATION 

California has a unique system of state edu- 

cational administration, which is little under- 


stood. The State Board of Education has no 
authority over, or official relation to the state 
superintendent, nor has the state superintendent 
any authority over the three state commissioners 
of education. 

There is, therefore, no possible disldyalty on 
the part of any commissioner who differs with or 
is in rivalry to the state superintendent: This is 
a vital matter this year, when Commissioner Will 
C. Wood is a candidate for the state superin- 
tendency. It should be universally understood 
that Mr. Wood is on a level, officially, with the 
state superintendent, that he is in no sense of: 
ficially related to the state superintendent or his 
office. The school people of the state understand 
this and the people of the state should be made 
to understand it. One is state superintendent, 
the other is a state commissioner, 


WAR ORDER 

The United States government, through the 
War Industries Board, has issued the follow- 
ing 

“On account of the shortage of materials the 
question of the supply of paper is becoming 
acute, and the use of paper must be economized 
to the greatest possible extent. 

“It is necessary that all newspapers which 
publish a daily and weekly edition put the follow- 
ing preliminary economies into effect July 15, 
1918 

“Discontinue the acceptance of the return of 
unsold copies. 

“Discontinue the use of all samples or free 
promotion copies. 

“Discontinue giving copies to anybody except 
for office working copies or where required by 
statute law in the case of official advertising. 

“Discontinue giving free copies to advertisers, 
except not more than one copy each for check- 
ing purposes. 

“Discontinue the arbitrary forcing of copies on 
newsdealers (i. e., compelling them to buy more 
copies than they can legitimately sell in order to 
hold certain territory). 

“Discontinue the buying back of papers, at 
either wholesale or retail selling price, from 
dealers or agents, in order to secure preferential 
representation. 

“Discontinue the payment of salaries or com- 
missions to agents, dealers or newsboys for the 
purpose of securing the equivalent of return 
privileges. 

“Discontinue all free exchanges.’ 


> 


“MAKE BRAINS WORK” 


A’ favorite phrase of General Foch is: “Make 
brains work.” It is said that he ends every inter- 
view with an associate, that he adds_ to nearly 
every command, whether oral or written, these 
words: “Make brains work.” 

Was there ever a more brilliant suggestion of 
greatness in any leader? Emerson followed a 
notable tribute to the genius that produced the 
telescope and the microscope with the sentence: 
“After all, the human eye is more useful than 
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telescope or microscope.” So General Foch 
practically says to every military associate: “Af- 
ter all, your brain is more important than my 
order.” 

What higher suggestion could be given by a 
teacher to a child, by a principal to a teacher, 
by a superintendent to a principal or teacher? 

He is a weakling, whatever his position in the 
educational world, who says, directly or in- 
directly: “Use my brains, not yours.” 


NEW EDUCATION 

Miss Anna E. Arnold of the Girls’ Polytechnic 
School, Portland, Oregon, has connected the 
public schools with a new public need. 

The Girls’ Polytechnic School is a high-speed 
educational institution, and the principal is alert 
in seeing and seizing opportunities. 

At a banquet in March last she overheard a 
conversation between two of the leading hotel 
proprietors of the city regarding the troubles 
awaiting them because of the inevitable shortage 
of men in their kitchens. Women trained some- 
where to make hotel pastry and salads and cook 
small vegetables were needed. 

The next day Miss Arnold called upon one of 
these proprietors, and as a result it was agreed 
that Miss Arnold’s school should offer a scien- 
tific course first in hotel and restaurant pastry. 

The hotels and_ restaurants were to furnish 
without expense instruction through their chefs. 
A course of eighteen three-hour lessons was of- 
fered twenty women, and upon the completion 
of the course every “graduate” secured a good 
position and has made good in the position. 

A second class was formed and it filled up im- 
mediately, and every one secured a good posi- 
tion. A third class was demanded and there 
were enough applicants for a fourth. 

The students, the teacher chefs and the hotel 
and restaurant proprietors are equally delighted 
with the success of the demonstration. 

DR. MAXWELL’S RETIREMENT 

Dr. William H. Maxwell publishes for the 
pleasure of his friends a most unusual booklet of 
eighty pages, reciting the facts regarding his 
election as superintendent emeritus of New York 
City. We are quite sure that no equally remark- 
able publication of any other public school man 
would be possible. The act of the legislature 
providing for his retirement wholly upon his 
own initiative, the vote of the Board of Educa- 
tion electing him superintendent at his salary of 
$10,000, the approval of the Board of Estimate 


-of that salary, the tribute by National Education 


Association, of members of the New York Board 
of Education, of a multitude of appreciative asso- 
ciates in the city and throughout the nation, and 
of editors far and near, make a volume of appre- 
ciation as deserved as it is exceptional. It is a 


notable educational publication. 


a 


A KINDERGARTEN DRIVE 
This is the “children’s year,” and as such it 
will do well to make a_ kindergarten drive so 
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successful as to have kindergarten opportunities 
for every child in America. The Mothers’ Con- 
gress, the Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
everyone else should get into this kindergarten 
drive, stand behind it, be beneath it, and hallow 
it. Miss Lucy Wheelock, 100 Riverway, Boston, 
is championing the drive with her accustomed 
wisdom and energy. Let us all drive the kinder- 
garten drive. 


a 


CREDITING PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


One of the best things we heard at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the N. E. A. was from a State 
Department of Education that accepts as a de- 
termining factor in certifying a high school 
the attitude of the public toward the proposition, 
Public sentiment has a_ specific value educa- 
tionally in one state. 


NOTHING LESS THAN ABHORRENCE 


If the German propagandists paid the New 
York Evening Mail more than a million dollars 
there should be the most searching investiga- 
tion of everything, of everybody, everywhere in 
America. 

What hasn’t Germany done right in our midst! 
Who hasn’t been susceptible to German gold! 
Suspicion may be a virtue. Official suspicion is 
surely a noble virtue. Let everybody come for- 
ward and demonstrate 100 per cent. loyalty to 
America and 100 per cent. abhorrence of the 
Kaiser and the whole Potsdam gang. A slacker 
in abhorrence of the propagandists should be im- 
prisoned at high speed for a long time. 


The Board of Education of Jersey City, New 
Jersey, has gone “over the top” right royally in 
justice to her teachers. Superintendent Henry 
Snyder’s salary is now $9,000, and the principals 
of the high schools $6,000, and all teachers have 
had good salary promotions.’ 


War-modified Home Economics courses in all 
schools need repeated emphasis. Any course that 
was 100 per cent. good before the war would be 
100 per cent. bad now. 


Whatever individuals may say or think Ger- 
man is sure to be eliminated from all American 
elementary and secondary schools. 


There must be no talk of peace until it means 
the triumph of righteousness and the reign of 
democracy in all the earth. 


Even a pacifist can bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance, but the fruits must be sound Ameri- 
canism to the core. 


_ The man who opposes woman suffrage has no 
right to complain of anything that happens to 
him politically. 


_We wonder how the knockers feel who criti- 
cised Secretary Daniels so foolishly. 


There is no peace with treachery, butchery and 
debauchery. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


NO EASY “DRIVE” THIS TIME. 


After waiting exactly one month to repair 
their losses, the Germans began a new “drive” 
against the Allied lines on the western front on 
July 15. But in the meantime many things had 
happened. The Allies had not been idle. In par- 
ticular the American division had been strength- 
ened and was eager for the encounter. When 
the Germans crossed the Marne, between the 
town of Fossoy and the river Surmelin, the Amer- 
icans, by strong counter attacks, forced them 
back across the river, killing and wounding hun- 
dreds of them, and taking about 1,500 prisoners. 
The French, British and Italians fought with like 
gallantry in their different sectors. The result 
was that the Germans failed to gain the advan- 
tage usually accruing from a swift and crushing 
assault. They made some gains in the first fight- 
ing, but they were at a prodigious cost, and were 
measured by yards rather than by miles, as in 
previous drives. 


A BRILLIANT COUNTERSTROKE. 


On July 18 the Allied troops made a brilliant 
counterstroke, which seems to have taken the 
Germans completely by surprise. From the 
region west of Soissons to the northwest of 
Chateau-Thierry the American and French 
troops dashed across the German positions along 
a front of twenty-five miles, killing, wounding 
and taking prisoner thousands of the enemy, 
with many guns and large stores of supplies. 
Twenty towns and villages fell into their hands. 
The Americans alone took more than 4,000 pris- 
oners and many guns, and they came within one 
mile of Soissons. This counter attack put the 
Allies in command of several of the important 
roads of supply for the German armies and may 
yet compel the retirement of the Germans from 
the entire salient extending southeastward from 
Soissons to Rheims. 


HOW THE WEEK ENDED. 


The end of the week for which the Germans 
had made _ such prodigious preparations found 
their offensive changed to a defensive. The 
French and American troops had driven them 
back across the Marne until, as a Reuter de- 
spatch of Saturday evening tersely expressed it, 
“No German remains south of the Marne except 
prisoners and dead.” More than 20,000 pris- 
oners and more than 400 guns were captured. 
The prisoners taken by the Americans number 
more than 6,000. The week ended with the Ger- 
mans hurrying their reserves forward in a des- 
perate attempt to stem the French-American ad- 
vance. Characteristic despatches from Berlin 
were to the effect that the German troops had 
recrossed the Marne “because they had accom- 
plished their object.” That has a familiar sound. 


THE SINKING OF THE SAN DIEGO. 
A startling incident of the week was the sink- 
ing of the United States armored cruiser San 


Diego off Fire Island, New York, on Friday, 


“The cruiser was on her way from the Portsmouth 


navy yard to New York, when an explosion took 
place on her port side, which caused her to list 
heavily, and afterwards to turn turtle and sink. 
It was at first reported that she had been tor- 
pedoed by a submarine, but no submarine was 
seen and later reports were that she had been 
sunk by a mine. She carried a complement of 
1,255 men, and only about 70 were lost. The 
captain—Captain Christy—was the last man to 
leave the ship, and the men behaved splendidly, 
singing “The Star-Spangled Banner” as the ship 
went down. : 
WORTHY SONS OF THEIR FATHER. 


Colonel Roosevelt may well be proud of | his 
four sons. All of them seized the first opportu- 
nity after the war began to enter the active ser- 


‘vice of their country. Recently Archie was se- 


verely wounded. Then word came that Quentin, 
the youngest, the “baby” of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, born at Washington in 1897, when his 
father was Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 
the McKinley administration, had been killed in 
an air battle over the German lines in the Cha- 
teau-Thierry sector. He joined the Canadian 
aviation corps in April, 1917, when he was a little 
over nineteen, won his commission last fall, and 
last spring began active service with the Ameri- 
can air forces on the French front. On July 3 he 
took part in a battle between American and Ger- 
man machines in the Marne region; on July 
10 he brought down his first enemy airplane, 
and on July 14 he fell to his death in a 
battle with two German machines. It is a brief, 
but gallant story. The news of his death had but 
just been confirmed by a message from German 
aviators, when a despatch from Paris announced 
that Major Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., had been 
slightly wounded and taken to a_ Paris hospital. 
A fourth son, Kermit, who served das a captain 
in the British army in Mesopotamia and was 
decorated for bravery, is now on his way to 
France, and is a captain in the American army. 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECESS. 
Congress has entered upon what is practically 
a recess, continuing until the last of August, al- 
though, as a matter of form, there are to be 
perfunctory sessions twice a week. The mem- 
bers of both Houses have scattered joyously to 
their homes, well pleased to get away from 
Washington and to be in a position to put their 
political fences in repair. The session has been 
a busy one and has had to do with huge ques- 
tions. It has been signalized by the enactment of 
legislation to place railroads under government 
control during the war, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to control telegraph, telephone, cable and 
radio systems until peace is declared; creating a 
war finance corporation, with funds to aid the 
government and private business during the war; 
extending espionage and_ sedition laws; giving 
the President authority, under the Overman bill, 


Continued on page 110. 
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LA MARSEILLAISE 
THE FRENCH NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
[Sung by a French woman.] 
Arise, ye children of the nation, 
The day of glory now is here! 
See the hosts of dark oppression 
Their blood-stained banners rear, 
Their blood-stain’d banners rear! 
Do ye not heed? roaring the tyrants go, 
Scattering homes and peace; 
Our sons, our comrades face the foe, 
The wounds of war increase. 
To arms! Ye warriors all! 
Your bold battalions call! 
March on, ye free! 
Death shall be ours, or glorious liberty. 
NatHaNn C. SCHAEFER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Every teacher has reason to fear the statistical 
fiend. It is possible to wear out the patience and 
strength of teachers by ceaseless demands for re- 
ports and statistics. It is not justifiable to ask for 
Statistics that have merely transient interest, and 
when teachers are responsible for the progress 
of a schoolroom full of children they should be 
allowed to spend their best efforts in teaching 
instead of being obliged to waste their time in 
collecting figures for the delectation of post 
graduate students anxious to win a degree. It is 
to be hoped that uniformity in statistical reports 
will banish from our schools and colleges the 
nuisance known as the statistical fiend. 


Joun M. Ty er, 
Amherst College. 


If three-fourths of children’s time were spent in 
the open air they would store up health and vi- 
tality of body and mind, and a larger and more 
useful body of knowledge. Teachers in the inter- 
mediate and grammar grades have frequently 
said to me: “We would gladly introduce play and 
physical training and field study in our schools, 
but there is not time nor place for it under our 
present system.” Are we becoming worshipers 
of systems and mechanical devices? 


W. S. SMALL, 
Specialist in School Hygiene, 
Bureau of Education. 


Comparatively few normal schools include all 
or most of the following conditions in their re- 
quirement and equipment, though the complete 
fulfillment of all these conditions is necessary if 
teachers are to be prepared to promote the 
health and physical vigor of their pupils : Physico- 
medical examination at entrance; health certifi- 
cate at graduation; daily physical exercise—at 
least one hour—of an enlivening and joy-produc- 
ing kind; practice teaching of such exercise for 
children; playgrounds and gymnasium necessary 
for such exercise; practical study of hygiene as 
exemplified in the school life and environment; 
normal physical diagnosis. 


United States 
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James P. Munroe, 

Boston, Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 

tion. 

The important war issue is that we have been 
wasters and that this waste must cease. The 
manufacturer realizes that he would have wasted 
less had he been really educated. In his new 
study of industry the manufacturer will not ac- 
cept blindly what the schools have been giving 
him, but will demand trained workers who do the 
specific work they are called upon to do. 


ALBERT S. PERKINS, 
Dorchester (Mass.) High School. 


In war-modified education science will occupy 
a conspicuous place. Here again Latin should 
be studied for the sake of the scientific English | 
vocabulary. In fact, since sixty or seventy per 
cent. of all the words in the English dictionary 
are derived from the Latin, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a calling in life in which the study of 
Latin is not helpful or even necessary for the 
sake of English. 

——O—— 
MINA 

Dean of Milwaukee-Downer 

waukee. 


How can we teach our students to live ina 
democracy except by living in one? We need to 
seek to develop four special powers. One is the 
ability to see the other person’s point of view. 
This is undoubtedly the greatest lack in the Ger- 
mans. A second is the observation of the inex- 
orable law of good will. A third necessity is to 
realize that every right has its reciprocal duty. 
The fourth aim is to teach that liberty and law 
are friends, not enemies, and the one cannot be 
separated from the other. 


College, Mil- 


BARNES, 
Philadelphia. 


It is not enough merely to study children; we 
must study the work they are to do and the situ- 
ations in which they are to be placed. You have 
spent too much time merely studying children, 
and too little time planning out what children 
could do when they were placed in new situations. 
The development of a permanent, useful citizen- 
ship depends upon the training of the child to re- 
spond to new situations. 

LA BRABANCONNE 
THE BELGIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
[Sung by a Belgian woman.] 
The years of slavery are past, 
The Belgian rejoices once more; 
Courage restores to him at last 
The rights he held of yore! 
Strong and firm his clasp will be, 
Keeping the ancient flag unfurl’d, 
To fling its message on the watchful world: 
For King, for Right, and Liberty! 
To fling its message on the watchful world: 
For King, for Right, and Liberty! 
For King, for Right, and Liberty! 
. a For King, for Right, and Liberty! 
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R. Hart, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst. 


Agricultural teaching aims at a more _ intelli- 
gent use of the forces of nature for the better 
sustenance of human life. If this is a valid con- 
clusion it seems to point the direction in which 
emphasis should next lie. When the college does 
all its work scientifically and primarily for human 
service rather than for the sake of science, when 
the common school can train children primarily 
for efficiency in adult activities rather than for 
mental discipline, when the farmer can go to his 
toil conscious of his power over natural forces 
and ply his trade primarily for fullness of life 
rather than for merely making a living, then the 
above principle becomes a unifying force con- 
verging the activities of the three agencies—the 
college, the school and the farm—toward the 
same goal—better men, better farming, better 
living. 

JoHN COLLIER, 
President National Community Centre, New 
York, 


This is a war to get democracy—to fit demo- 
cratic nations for that world competition which is 
sure to go on, and at the same time to bring the 
average man into responsibility and power in his 
home community. The plan of community coun- 
cils of defence is a declaration of responsibility. 
The plan recognizes that a new epoch has come, 
and it is an epoch-making thing that the Presi- 
dent and the whole national government have 
thrown back on the people in local communities 
this work, not only of winning the war, but of 
building a social and spiritual democracy through 
the war. 


a 


There are scores of charts 
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THE LATIN EXHIBIT 


[Quotations from remarks by B. L. Uliman.] 


No longer can it be said that the classics are 


dead—the exhibit is mute but eloquent testi- 
mony to the contrary. - It is without question the 
finest exhibit of the kind ever held. Large rooms 
and a large corridor are filled with it. 

has been contributed from many sources. 


Material 


One prominent portion consists of large charts 


prepared by students, showing the value of Latin. 
The dependence of English upon Latin is proved 
in striking form by a great number 
where one finds that hundreds of words he has 
always known have an inner meaning to the per- 
son who knows their Latin roots, and that words 
he has always found difficult to spell 


of charts, 


are very 
if one knows the Latin parent-words. 
and scrap books full 
of cartoons, jokes, advertisements, editorials and 
news articles taken from current newspapers and 
magazines which depend upon a_ knowledge of 
the classics for a full appreciation: 


The present war is being fought over the same 
battlegrounds as the wars you read about in 
“Caesar” and between the descendants of the 
same races. There are models of Caesar’s heavy 
artillery and armor and even of the bridge which 
he built across the Rhine, when he crossed over 
to chase the ancient Germans; and they are all 
built by high school pupils. 


simple 


' Chemistry, botany, physiology, geometry, al- 
gebra, and medicine are much easier for one who 
has studied Latin. Ninety per cent. of the words 
in Italian, French and Spanish are those which a 
Latin student will know without consulting a dic- 
tionary. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN ARKANSAS 


Arkansas has been the least appreciated of any 
state in the Union, whereas she is now entitled 
to highest appreciation. It is her misfortune 
that she is so located as to be unclassed in the 
public mind. Arkansas is not a Gulf State, nor 
a Southwestern State, nor a Border State, nor 
an Intermountain State, nor a Coast State, nor a 
Lake State. No other state is so completely un- 
classed. 

No other state is so side-tracked by the great 
railroads. No great railroad from Gulf to Lakes, 
from Gulf to Coast, Lake to Coast, or Valley to 
Coast crosses Arkansas. 

Worse yet, there is no centre in the state to 
which direct railroad lines run from every sec- 
tion of the state. Memphis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Dallas are the centre points for var- 
ious sections of Arkansas. 

Within five years, however, things have radi- 
cally changed, and in the next five they will 

‘change vastly more. Arkansas is letting the 


world know about herself and of the new consti- 
tution adopted so that capital from outside is at- 
tracted to the Ozarks, the orchard tracts, the rice 
country, and the forests. Arkansas will surpass 
all other states in development. Arkansas _ is 
three and a half times as large as Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. She has more 
navigable water ways than any other state; more 
unused water power than any state outside of the 
Northern Rocky Mountain region; more first- 
class orchard tracts, more first-class berry acre- 
age, literally more hardwood timber, and a vast 
area of first-class rice land. Ninety per cent. of 
all the aluminum in the United States is in Ar- 
kansas, and the only diamond field in the New 
World is here. And Hot Springs has no rival 
among the resorts of the country. 


I have been with the state horticulturists 
through the famous apple orchards of the Ozarks, 
in orchards with all the way from 5,000 to 10,000 
trees in bearing. The largest peach orchard in 
the world is in Arkansas—thirty-six square miles 
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of peach trees—and they are 
the world. 

Arkansas has not always represented herself 
to the world as on dress parade, but today she is 
-always, everywhere, at her best. Her governor 
as as highly educated as is the leader of any state 
ain the Union. He is as captivating a speaker as 
any state official in America. The state superin- 
tendent has no superior in professional ability 
and skill in leadership. The president and body 
of deans in the state university are unsurpassed, 
and certainly no state normal school has a nobler 
leader. 

Arkansas does not need to deal in glittering 
generalities, for in the sale of Third Liberty Loan 
bonds Arkansas was the second state in the 
Union to go “over the top,” and she lacked but 
eleven minutes of being the first. 

In winning war commissions the students of 
the State University at Fayetteville were second 
only to those of the University of Illinois. 

In summer school enrollment, aside from 300 
in war training, the State University in 1918 is 
fifty per cent. above that of any previous year. 
Is there a better record than that anywhere be- 
tween the seas? 

Notwithstanding the loss to the state of 
George W. Reid of Fort Smith, who has gone 
into Army Y. M. C. A. work, the city superin- 
tendencies are in excellent condition, with ster- 
ling young men in the game. Little Rock, the 
one city of 50,000 in the state, is in excellent edu- 
cational condition under the leadership of R. C: 
Hall. Fort Smith, after losing Mr. Reid, tried in 
vain to tempt Burr W. Torreyson, principal of the 
State Normal School, offering him a three-year 


“the peaches” of 
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contract and a salary of near $5,000, and failing 
in this, elected Lee Byrne of the Mobile, Ala- 
bama, High School at $3,600. Hon. Junius Jor- 
dan, ex-state superintendent, is in the third larg- 
est superintendency in the state—Pine Bluff.. At 
Hot Springs, the fourth largest city, is O. L. 
Dunaway, who came recently from the Texas 
side of Texarkana. 


At North Little Rock, formerly Argenta, E. 
H. White, high school principal, succeeds D. L, 
Paisley, who has gone to Hope. 


There are several wide-awake, professionally 
progressive men in the smaller cities of the state, 
among whom are E. B. Tucker, who has recently 
gone to Helena; J. P. Wormack of Jonesboro, 
R. E. Wormack of Conway, F. S. Root of Fay- 
etteville, J. W. Ramsey of Paragould, Sidney 
Pickens of Batesville, W. E. Laseter of England, 
Ury McKenzie of Texarkana, Edgar Williams of 
Newport, M. O. Alcorn of Rogers, N. C. Barnet 
of Fordyce, John G. Rossman of Stuttgart, and 
D. C. Hastings of Crossett. By the by, Crossett 
is one of the most interesting cities in the coun- 
try—a lumber mill city, literally, with the most 
interesting educational ideals. 


With her schoolmaster governor accepted by 
the people for a second term on a two to one 
vote against the most popular rival who could 
have run against him, with State University, 
State Normal School and State Department of 
Education on high speed professionally; with 
every phase of industry and agriculture headed 
for scientific efficiency, we are proud to know Ar- 
kansas in this day of her noble aspiration and 
achievement. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Ernest C. Hartwell, superintendent of St. Paul, 
who was elected over a vast field of men “con- 
sidered” to succeed Dr. Henry Emerson as su- 
perintendent of Buffalo, has had a remarkable 
series of promotions and always on the strength 
of administrative achievements. At Sault Ste. 
Marie he won distinction and was heralded by all 
Michigan educators as a noble leader among 
them. At St. Paul he has a record that makes 
his promotion to Buffalo natural and worthy. 
The fact that he was elected president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at the Atlantic City 
meeting was an exceedingly high tribute from his 
fellow superintendents. 


Charles S. Foos, superintendent, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, is one of the most virile educa- 


tional leaders I know. In peace and in war times, 
in work inside the schoolhouse and outside, and 
in miscroscopic observation Mr. Foos is a mas- 
ter. His reports and leaflets are unsurpassed in 
interest or in inspiration. 


Dr. A. N. Farmer of Evanston, Illinois, has 
entered War Camp Community Service under 


the Fosdick Commission. Few men have such 
admirable qualifications for this work as has he. 


Indeed, for any educational service Dr. Farmer 
has rare ability and adaptability. We have known 
few men to have achieved so great progress in 
school work as he achieved in Evanston in two 
years, and his “War Problems” sold near half a 
million copies in a few months, breaking all 
records. 

Dr. George E. Myers, head of the Industrial 
Education Department of the University of 
Michigan, has had the best of preparation, edu- 
cationally and by experience, for this work. 
Aside from extended study in America and 
Europe he has been at the head of a city high 
school in Washington, D. C., and of the State 
Normal and Industrial School, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas. He has a great opportunity, which 
meeting adequately. 


he is 


—o—- 

Marcus C. Bettinger, who retires from the 
position of first assistant superintendent of Los 
Angeles after thirty-three years’ service in the 
schools of the city, fifteen years of which have 
been as assistant superintendent, is one of the 
best and most widely-known men in education in 
Southern California. He is a man of ideas and 
ideals. No one connected with the schools would 
be more missed by educators than will he. 
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BOOK TABLE 


FOR FIRST YEAR LATIN VOCABU- 
L 


NOTEBOOK FOR FIRST YEAR LATIN VOCABU- 


By Stephen A. Hurlbut, M. A., Latin Master in the 
Clark School, New York City, and Barclay W. 
Bradley, Ph. D., Instructor in Latin, College of 
the City of New York. New York: American 
Book Company. Paper. Price, 24 cents each. 

These two little books are intended to give the 

pupil drill in Latin vocabulary suitable for the first 
year of his study, following along the lines suggested 
by Professor Lodge in his word-list, but improving 
upon his vocabulary of 1,000 words in that the au- 
thors take into account word-relationships (by the 
adequate use of grouping and the study of word 
formation) and also restrict the list to words neces- 
sary for the first year student, intending later to 
provide separate lists for succeeding years. The 
texts used as sources for this vocabulary are the first 
seven books of Caesar’s De Bello Gallicao, Cicero’s 
four orations against Catiline, the De Imperio Pom- 
peii, and Pro Archia, and Vergil’s Aeneid, books I-VI. 
There are 650 words in all, and experience has shown 
that in the passages set for translation in the 1916 
College Entrance Board Examinations, ninety-three 
per cent. were included in the list, either as individual 
entries or as easy derivatives thereof. Each book 
contains an index. The notebook (96 pp.) is a sub- 
stantial little book intended to be kept by the stu- 
dent, and is very carefully arranged. 


MANUAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA. (Spanish Cor- 
respondence.) By Ventura Fuentes and Alfredo 
Elias, of the College of the City of New York. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 230 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

The Macmillan Spanish Series, ynder the general 
editorship of Professor Frederick B. Luquiens of 
Yale University, here presents the most recent addi- 
tion to its useful collection of Spanish texts for 
American classes. Messrs. Fuentes and Elias have 
provided an authoritative and practical handbook of 
Spanish personal and commercial correspondence, 
a careful study of which will enable anyone with a 
reasonably advanced knowledge of the language to 
write clear and grammatically correct letters. The 
book contains an introductory chapter on the con- 
struction of letters, eleven personal letters, fifty-six 
business letters, forty-one exercises based on the 
foregoing, an appendix of verbs, a vocabulary, and a 
long list of Spanish epistolary abbreviations. The 
notes, as in other books of this series, are sensibly 
placed at the bottom of the page containing the ref- 
erence. Taken together, model letters, notes, and 
exercises furnish material sufficient. to serve as a 
basis for any possible kind of written communication. 
The book is highly welcome, and fills a definite need 
developed by the rush to study Spanish manifested 
in commercial schools, high schools, and colleges. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS ENGLISH. By Oscar 
Charles Gallagher and Leonard Bowdoin Moulton, 
both Boston teachers. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 226 
pp. Price, 92 cents. 

One of the best signs of the times, educationally, 
is the prevalence of books on Business English. Cul- 
tural English has had its day and it will always re- 
ceive emphasis, but there is a vigorous, clear, force- 
ful English which does not always inhere to cultural 
* English especially in the hands of a teacher who is 
inclined to split hairs for the sake of being tra- 
ditionally correct. 

This special book is by the head master of a Bos- 
ton high school and a professor in the Boston High 
School of Commerce, and they admirably combine 
cultural correctness with commercial virility. Never 
have we seen a more successful combination of “good 
English” and common sense. In no case do these au- 
thors sanction errors in language and never do they 
sanction enervating sentences in order to be tra- 
ditional. They wage relentless warfare against 
slovenly English on the one hand and finicky English 
on the other. There is not a suggestion that need 
trouble a cultural teacher of English and there is 


certainly nothing to which the hard-headed business 
man will object. Every student of English will do 
well to read this book with care. 


A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. Revised edi- 
tion. By Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University; 
William A. Luby, Kansas City, Mo., and Frank C. 
Touton, St. Joseph, Mo. New York, Boston, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. 277 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Whatever may happen to other school subjects by 

war modifications elementary algebra and secondary 
algebra will gain rather than lose in importance. 
These are times for labor-saving devices, old as well 
as new, and “algebra is the greatest labor-saving de- 
vice ever devised.” The tragedy has been that often 
the old teaching of algebra seemed focused to make 
this great labor-saving device burdensome to both 
teachers and students. 

War speed’s great mission is simplification of means, 
exemplification of purpose, and multiplication of re- 
sults, all of which are attained in this revision of 
“A Second Course in Algebra.” 


ODE TO FRANCE. By Raymond Weeks. New 
York: Oxford University Press American Branch. 
Cloth. 25 pp.. Price, 50 cents. 

Raymond Weeks the poet is a new name to us, but 
not so Raymond Weeks, Ph.D., professor of Ro- 
mance Languages in Columbia University, and one 
of the leading philologists of America. Anything 
may happen in war time, and so we find this great 
scholar and teacher producing a really noteworthy 
poem, marked by deep poetic fervor and command 


of a polished versification that would be amazing_ 


did one not know the intellectual powers of the 
man. The ode is a difficult form at best, from the 
standpoint of interest at least, and this particular 
form is _ particularly difficult rhythmically and 
mechanically; but Mr. Weeks has mastered it and 


every line is exquisitely finished. Some of them are 


worth repeating, as 


The trumpet’s blare 
Thrills through the air, 
Adown the village street. 
List to the hum 
Of the resonant drum, 
Hark to the tramping feet! 
or 
Stars were not bright enough to light her, 
Flowers were not sweet enough to dight her, 
Lips were not pure enough to name her, 
Nor seraphim among their host to claim her! 
—(Joan of Arc) 
Others are equally spirited and beautiful. The 
verses were written in France during August and 
September, 1914, and since revised. The book will 
be hailed with joy by lovers of France. 


MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL DE RETZ. With intro- 
duction by David Ogg. (2 vols.) Everyman’s 
Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This account of the ambition and success and 
failure of a member of a noble family in France 
throws light on French history in the seventeenth 
century. 

Rarely does one get such an intimate view of the 
real life of nobility from the social, civic, court life 
as one gets in these volumes. There is no attempt 
to put a dimmer on any of the experiences of a man 
who played a significant part in times in which he 
lived. One can readily see the conditions which one 
— made him a success and at another time spelled 
ailure. 


NINE HUMOROUS TALES. By Anton Chekhof. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. Price, 25 cents. 
The translators have preserved the spirit of the 

author in these Russian stories, presenting his human 

side and making him a living personality to his 
readers. The book is a leader in the twenty-five cent 

Universal Library—a collection of the best literature 

in the world, at popular prices, and of first editions 

only, published for the first time in this country. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Society. By Henry Reed 
Burch, Ph. D., and S. Howard Paterson, A. M. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 381 pp. Price, $1.20. : 
The most interesting thing about a problem is that 

it is a problem. The most important thing for a 

student of a problem is to know that all that can 

be done with a problem is to put it in solution— 
solve it. You can teach anyone to periorm an ex- 
ample, but no one can perform a problem. A problem 
is no more like an example than the turning of the 

wheel of a ship at anchor is like the steering of a 

ship in a gale at sea. A crank, a social crank is one 

who thinks a social problem is a social example and 
that he is empowered to tell how to perform the solu- 
tion. Here is a notable study of a wide range of 

American Social Problems. 


THE WHITE FLAME OF FRANCE, By Maude 
Radford Warren. Illustrated from photographs. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 358 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 
There will not be too many books on the war by 

those who see it and who know how to tell vividly 

and truthfully what they see. Mrs. Warren can 
qualify on all of these points. She is Canadian by 
birth, and that means much when it comes to appre- 
ciating to the full this war and its horrors. She is 

a graduate of Chicago University. _ Her husband, 

who died nine years ago, was Professor Joseph Par- 

ker Warren of Chicago University, and her life has 
been associated with the university for twenty years. 

She has written several successful stories and de- 

ss books so that her pen is trained for skilful 

work. 
“The White Flame of France” should be read by 
every American in order to fully appreciate the 


‘spirit of both America in France and of France with 


Americans in the trenches “over there.” Nowhere 
else have we seen so vividly portrayed this dual 
spirit of the French-American and American-French 
war. ‘ 

This is not primarily a story of the war, but rather 
of the war life of all classes of people in France. No 
other book is like it. Not to read it is to leave a big 


blank in one’s appreciation of the situation § in 
France. 


SALT, THE EDUCATION OF GRIFFITH ADAMS. 
By Charles G. Norris. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 

We are not inclined to express any opinion of this 
story, which is an attempt to put in entertaining form 
a large number of the criticisms of the schools and 
business to which school people have become accus- 
tomed. If it has the literary characteristics to attract 
attention it will have a place in educational litera- 
ture. We shall await with interest the verdict of the 
public upon its literary merit. The school people 
are not likely to be interested in it. 


LA CLASSE EN FRANCAIS. A New Intermediate 
Course on Reform Lines (based on Soulié’s “Tour 
de France”). By E. J. A. Groves. London: Hach- 
ette & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 230 pp. Price, 2s. 
This is an interesting French text for second year 

students. There are thirty-five lessons, containing 

entertaining descriptions, with illustrations of a num- 
ber of important Southern French towns. Each sec- 
tion of text is followed by explanations in simple 

French to elucidate the subject-matter and enlarge 

the pupil’s vocabulary. In addition there are pro- 

vided “questionnaires” and “devoirs de rédactinn” 
furnishing material for free composition, grammar 
exercises for oral and written practice. The book 
is a strictly direct method text. 


THE TRAIL OF THE INDOOR OUTER. By Ray- 
mond E. Manchester. Menasha, Wisconsin: George 
Banta Company. Cloth. 47 pp. 

These essays are most entertaining descriptions of 
true-to-life emotions of the amateur sportsman when 
the spring fever takes possession of him, when 
memories of other years furnish the food for thought 
for the creation of experiences that are to he. when 
anticipation challenges realization for a prize win- 
ning contest. One can but enjoy the joy of the ideal 
real when all trout are landed and abundant suc- 
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cess denudes the streams despite 
science and art of the government. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE 
HOUSEHOLD. An elementary textbook. By Han- 
nah Teresa Rowley, Winsor School, Boston, and 
Helen W. Farrell, Bradford Academy, Haverhill. 
Boston: Boston Cooking School Magazine Company. 
Cloth. 296 pp. 98 illustrations. 55 experiments, 
Price, $1.25 net. 
Every publication of the Boston Cooking School 

Magazine Company is practical to the limit, scienti- 

fically reliable, economically vital, and they are issued 

so rarely that each new book is highly perfected in 
material, in the elimination of waste time on irrelevant 
material. This latest issue is the rarest combination 
of winnowed scholarship and vocational adaptability. 

The first twelve chapters are an excellent introduc- 
tion to a college preparatory course, while the entire 
book is adapted to the needs of both boys and girls 
for courses in general chemistry. 


all piscicultural 


THE KENDALL PRIMER. By Calvin N. Kendall, 
Ph. D., Commissioner of Education, New Jersey, 
and Caroline I. Townsend, State Normal School, 
San Diego. Illustrated by Clara M. Burd and 
others. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. ‘ 

KENDALL FIRST READER. By the same authors 
ani publishers. Illustrated by Helen Babbitt and 
Ethel Blossom. 

There are no more beautiful books, none more at- 
tractive for children, none more serviceable for 
teachers. The cover color and design are attractive 
and artistic. The illustrations are captivating for 
children because of their beauty and their suggestive- 
ness for children. The pictures, most abundant, all 
suggest the life of the little people at home, indoors 
and out, with their playfellows, and their playthings, 
and their pets. 

The text departs from the traditional in that the 
children are introduced to the essential in the tradi- 
tional through a sort of pre-Rollo book scheme of 
keeping in mind the activities and interests of Bob 
and Bettie, Jean and John. ;, 

Other books will follow, making a complete set of 
“Kendall Readers.” 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS. Seventh Eighth 
Readers. By Franklin T. Baker and Ashley H. 
Thorndike. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Price, 72 cents each. 

Here are two books for upper grades that are 100 
per cent. classic, 100 per cent. American, 100 per cent. 
adapted to the age of the grades. 

These -books have every advantage of classic mas- 
terpieces, and retain all the advantage of the school 
reader in that every selection is a complete unit ade- 
quate so far as the masterpiece is concerned, and not 
too extended for a student of the junior high school 
age to grasp in its entirety. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
“The Teaching of Science in. the Elementary School.” 
By G. H. Trafton. Price, $1.30.—‘*An Introduction to 
Child Psychology.” By C. W. Waddle. Price, $1.50.— 
“Liberty, Peace and Justice.” Price, 32c.—“A Democratic 
School System.” By C. H. Judd. Price, 75c. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“A Dictionary of Military Terms.” By E. S. Farrow. 
Price, $2.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Pacific History Stories.” Retold by Harr Wagner. 
San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 

“Second Course in Algebra.” 3v Hawkes, Luby and 
Touton. Price, $1.00. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Tolstoi’s What Men Live By and Other Tales.” Trans- 
lated bv’ L. and A. Maude. Price, 25c. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. ~ 

“Games for Children’s Development.” By H. A. 
Wrightson. Price, $1.50. New York: Prospect Press. 

“Reading: Its Nature and Development.” By C. H. 
Judd and others. Price, $1.00. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 

“The Second Line of Defence.” By Margaret Slat- 
tery. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

“Children Well and Happy.” By M. B. 
Price, 60c. Boston: LeRoy Phillips. 

“Lippincott’s English Notebook.” Compiled and ar- 
ranged by M. H. Nicolson... Philadelphia: J. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


Dickinson. 


WAVE Healthy, Strong, 
Beaut ful Eyes many years before it was 


as a Domestic Bye 
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For regular openings in 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
31-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 
Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 
$1-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary. 
NOVEMBER. 


6-9: Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 

5-8: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 


Eastern Division at Denver. 

6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. . A, Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Pinet, Topeka. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. 

25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


September calls are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 


Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
Oklahoma City. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. Harvard Summer 
School registered, including the 
students in the Sargent Gymnasium 
and those that the Rockefeller 
General Education Board sent at 
its expense from various parts of 
the country to study rural educa- 
tion, a total of nearly 700. 


There is to be a memorial to the 
late Josiah Royce, costing $20,000. 
Ex-President Charles W. Eliot is 
chairman of the committee to se- 
cure the money. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. Renew- 
ing the agreement it made last 
year, Harvard will this fall admit 
on trial and without examination 
high school seniors whose record 
in school has been good, and who 
have spent the summer either on 
the farm, working under the aus- 
pices of a responsible organization, 
or in national service. Last year 
this plan was tried with consider- 
able success, nearly thirty being 
admitted under the arrangement. 
The actual vote of the Harvard 
faculty is as follows: “That candi- 
dates accepted as final candidates 
for admission who enter upon any 
form of national service which pre- 
vented them from taking examina- 
tion in June may present their full 
school records to the committee of 
admission, and that the committee 


If Worries of the Class Room 


ught on nervous exhaustion, 
‘digestive disorders and that tired feel- 


Horsford’s 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
i refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimiiated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


a bottle of 


Phosphate 


Sold by Druggists 


be empowered to issue certificates 
of admission on trial in those cases 
which seem to justify it, such cer- 
tificates to be valid only in case the 
candidates present evidence of hav- 
ing well and faithfully completed 
their term of service, and only in 
case they enter college without de- 
lay after completing their service.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BERLIN. The board of educa- 
tion has given the teachers of Ber- 
lin another substantial increase for 
the next school year. No teacher 
in the city is to receive less than 
seventy-five dollars increase and 
many will receive from $100 to $250. 
This represents an average in- 
crease of a little over forty per 
cent. in four years. The salary of 
the superintendent has been in- 
creased thirty-five per cent. in the 


same time. His salary is now 
$3,250, making Berlin one of the 
three highest paid superintend- 


encies in the three northern states 
of New England. 


DURHAM. C. H. Walker has 
been elected superintendent of the 
supervisory district of Durham, 
Greenland, Newington, North 
Hampton and Rye. Mr.. Walker 
has held a similar position in the 
Superintendency Union of Phillips- 
Avon-Strong in Maine. 

EXETER. Military training at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, taken up 
voluntarily by nearly all the 625 
students of the past year, becomes 
compulsory with the opening of 
the fall term. The present mili- 
tary system at the school is under- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


On Their Record of Service 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Are still the choice of the foremost schools of America. 
In hundreds of schools they are demonstrating . 
‘‘the economy of quality.” 


The Best is the Cheapest 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


going elaborate extensions as the 
plans for the new schedule pro- 
gress. 


KEENE. The joint summer ses- 
sions of the Keene and. Plymouth 
Normal schools held this summer 
at Keene have opened with a reg- 
istration of 200 students from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maine 
and Vermont. For the first time 
the schools are offering opportuni- 
ties for training in methods to high 
school teachers. Classes have been 
organized in French, Latin, Science, 
History, Domestic Arts and Fine 
Arts and all are well attended. 

The combination of both sessions 
at one school is both economical 
and effective, enabling Director 
Mason to present an _ unusually 
strong faculty. In addition to the 
best teachers the Keene and 
Plymouth schools courses are being 
conducted by. Superintendents 
Maro S. Brooks and Carl Cotton of 
New Hampshire, Superintendent E. 
C. Witham of Connecticut, Princi- 

al W. O. Smith of Keene, Mrs. 

ary Dowd of Manchester, Miss 
Martha E. Randall of Arlington, 
Massachusetts, and Miss Laura 
Wright of Newton, Massachusetts. 

Plans have been made to conduct 
a special conference to train in the 
teaching of English to foreigners. 
This conference will be held during 
the week of August 11-16 and will 
be conducted by Charles F. Towne, 
director of Immigrant Education 
for Massachusetts. This course is 
to be conducted in co-operation 
with the Americanization Commit- 
tee of the Committee on Public 
Defence for New Hampshire. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. A plan has 
been worked out by the Special 


- Committee on Teachers’ Salaries 


which will affect 11,000 teachers of 
the public school system of New 
York city. This new method of 
distributing among the teachers the 
funds now in the hands of the 
board of education was presented 
to the board and is along the line 
of war bonuses to those teachers 
receiving small salaries. These 
bonuses are of $60 and $100. 


The Ethical Culture School 
recognizes that every student body 


-is made up of many types of minds. 


These types begin to show well de- 
fined differentiation about the age 
of sixteen years. It is the problem 
of modern education to provide for 
the various needs of these various 
types. With that end in view the 
Ethical Culture School is establish- 
ing the first of a series of prevo- 
cational schools which, beginning 
at the end of the second high 
school year, shall continue through 
four years, giving the student op- 
portunity to prepare for his chosen 
work, not as a narrow specialist 
but as a_ liberalized human being. 
The idea back of the whole plan 
is to produce leaders’ who shall 
stand for the best American ideals 
in their art and in their life. 


NEW JERSEY. 
PATERSON. School No. 10, 
which Ide G. Sargent’s leadership 
with the board of education back- 
ing has made famous, a school in 
the mill district, has sent 282 boys 
to the army. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


UNIONTOWN. Fifteen pupils of 
the sixth grade in the Uniontown, 
Pa., public school were arraigned 
before Miss Ella Peach, the prin- 
cipal, and fined ten cents each for 
punching out the Kaiser’s eyes, cut- 
ting off his ears, removing his head 
and mutilating his body. They 
gladly paid their fines, says the New 
York Times. 

The offense (this word is ques- 
tioned) was committed in the pu- 
pils’ geographies this morning by 
prearrangement, it was admitted, 
because the patriotic school chil- 
dren “were sick and tired having the 
Kaiser staring boldly at us every 
time we opened the geography.” 
The geography contained a large 
picture of the Kaiser, together with 
German history and other data 
which might be construed as propa- 
ganda laudatory of the Kaiser, 
some of the older pupils said, and it 
was finally decided to rid the book 
of this objectionable page. Ac- 
cordingly, after school convened 
this morning the first act of the 


pupils was to take their geogra- 
phies from their desks, také sharp 
pencils and punch out the Kaiser’s 
eyes. Next his ears were severed, 
then his head, after which the en- 
tire page was mutilated beyond 
recognition. Miss Peach was noti- 
fied of the action of the pupils and 
summoned them all to her office. 
They made no attempt to deny the 
offense and Miss Peach sentenced 
them to pay for the damage done 
the books. Some of the pupils bor- 
rowed the dime to pay their fine. 

After the pupils were fined it was 
announced by the school authori- 
ties that the page to which the 
students objected will be removed 
from all the geographies in use in 
the school. 


VIRGINIA. 


_In spite of many adverse condi- 
tions the registration in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Summer School 
has nearly reached. the 1,000 mark. 
There is a larger number in attend- 
ance from states outside of Virginia 
than last session, when the total 
attendance was over 1,300. The 
summer school celebrated the Fall 
of the Bastile following the regu- 
lar Sunday evening vesper service, 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the city of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Special Examinations 
October 5th and 9th 


Enrollment 
September 30th to October 10th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application 
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at which Dr. Noble spoke. Profes- 
sor R. Heath Dabney of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia also spoke. 
“America” and “The Marseillaise” 
were sung, and resolutions were 
passed expressing the admiration 
of the United States for beac French 
Republic. 

HAMPTON. The Hinson Insti- 
tute faculty has decided to lower 
the age of admission during the 
war from seventeen years to six- 
teen, without lowering, however, 
the entrance requirements in any 
other respects. This action, which 
does not affect girls, is taken be- 
cause under present regulations a 
large number of the young men at 
Hampton are within the draft age. 

Rev. Dr. James E. Gregg, prin- 
cipal of the institute, presided at 
the exercises in connection with 
the laying of the cornerstone of the 
first Kennedy Dormitory for Girls. 
The estimated cost of the building 
is $65,000 and the donor is Mrs. 
John S. Kennedy of New York. 


DELAWARE. 
This state has been manly 


enough to appoint a woman as park 
commissioner. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 


GREENCASTLE. W. H. Courson, 
for seven years connected with the 
Anderson High School, has been 
chosen principal of the local high 
school to succeed H. E. Rosenberg, 
who went to war. Mrs. C. ; 
Weathers of Shoals will teach 
French. F. N. Jones of Mooresville 
will succeed Harry Royce as 
teacher of agriculture. 

LEBANON. Myron W. Tatlock, 
head of the department of physics 
and chemistry in Lebanon High 
School, has accepted a position in 
the department of physics in Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis. 

NOBLESVILLE. Homer Humke, 


principal of the Noblesville High 
School, has resigned, to teach at 
Connersville. 

ROCHESTER. oO. L. Walter, 


head of the science department in 
the Rochester High School, has 
accepted a similar position at 
Mishawaka: 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. A new fellowship in 
chemistry has been established at 
the University of Chicago through 
a gift by E. I. Dupont de Nemours 
& Company, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. It is to be awarded to a 
graduate student making chemistry 
his major subject. There are no 
restrictions as to the line of inves- 
tigation to be carried out, or as to 
the disposition of any results that 
may be accomplished. The fellow- 
ship is intended primarily to effect 


the development of chemists of 
high scientific training. 

Official annotuncement is just 
made that the University of 


Chicago is to have an exhibit of 
the university at the Illinois State 
Fair in September, 1918, on the oc- 
casion of the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the state of Illinois to 
the Union. A committee, with Pro- 
fessor Ernest DeWitt Burton, di- 


In these uncertain times when 


living expenses are so unreason- 
able and so, insistent, it must be a 
daring soul who can continue to face 
the uncertainties of. the future without 
some protection against loss of time 
and income. 


School teachers, _ particularly, 


need such protection, because their 
incomes have not moved upward with 
the rise in the cost of all living ex- 
penses, and they have not had an op = 


writers is a great National Or- 
ganization for the Protection of Teach- 
ers. Its purpose is to pay you a stated 
income when you are temporarily pre- 
vented from working. 


It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are disabled by Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine, besides many 
hos 03 and operation fees; also ex- 
ten ing financial assistance when you 
are taken ill away from home—all for 
= small cost of less than a nickel a 
ay. 


Whether you have or have not a 


bank account, you cannot afford 
to postpone that very important thing 
that no good business man ever neg- 
lects—the safeguarding of his ineome. 


Write fer full information or send the 
coupon. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
534 T. C. U. Building 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Something Happened to These Teachers and they 


thank you 
sending my benefit money. 
I have had a square deal. 
pleased to have my judgment 
lecting your organization 


tunity, during the past two or t extend my sincere thanks to the T. C. 
years, to accumulate a safe cousin. U. for the fairness and promptness 
with which they settled my claim for 

The Teachers Casualty Under- eight days’ illness with follicular ton- 


silitis. 
expectedly and it is ‘safety first’ to be 
prepared with a policy in the T. C. U.” 


Received their Checks from the T. C. U. 


A Massachusetts Teacher writes: “I 
for your promptness in 
I feel that 
Also I am 
in se- 
justified.” 


An Ohio Teacher writes: “I desire to 


Sickness oftentimes comes un- 


Send Your Name 


and Find Ou 
the T.CU. 
Will do for You 


To the T. C. U., 
534 7. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am intercsied in knowing about 

your Protective Benefits. Send me 

the whole story and booklet of tes- 
timonials. 


This coupon places the sender un- 
der no obligation. 


rector of the University Libraries, 
as chairman, has been appointed to 
have charge of the exhibit. 


MISSOURI. 


LACLEDE. This small town is 
keenly alive to the honor conferred 
upon it by its most distinguished 
citizen, General Pershing, 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. To train themselves 
to act as instructors in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training course at the 
University of Wisconsin next year. 
fourteen faculty members will go 
to the second summer army camp 
to be held at Fort Sheridan, July 
18 to September 16, along with 103 
students in the R. O. T. cure: 

They are Professors S. H. Good- 


night, dean of men; C. I. Corp, hy- 
draulic engineering; F. B. Hadley, 
veterinary science; M. H. Haertel, 
secretary of faculty; O. L. Kowalke, 
chemical engineering; J. G. Moore, 
horticulture; O. S. Rundell; law; L. 
F. VanHagan, railway engineering; 
T. E. Jones and Frederick Nicker- 
son, physical education; Harry 
Jerome and L. B. Kreuger, econom- 
ics; G. B. Mortimer, agronomy; and 
J. H. Schmidt, chemistry. 


The American “Jniversity Union 
in Europe has just sent to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin a list of forty- 
three more of its former students, 
now soldiers, who registered at the 
Paris and London headquarters of 
the Union between May 7 and June 
14. This brings the total of Wis- 
consin men registered with the 
union to 130. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Now York, N, Yy 156 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Founded 1897 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


MINNESOTA. 

MOORHEAD. _H. C. Langmark 
of the State Normal School has 
had great success in the summer 
session in demonstrating that phy- 
Sical art teaching develops genuine 
democratic self-reliance with all 
children. His pet phrase is: “Don’t 
try to push the child into democ- 
racy, but crank the machine and it 
will go along the Democratic high- 
way ot itself.” 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


CHICO. The vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Captain Ware, 
who is in the army, has been filled 
by the election of Mr. Osenbaugh, 

rincipal of the high school of San 
ose, as principal of the. State Nor- 


STATE NORMAL _ SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


mal School of this city. Mr. Ware 
has made this one of the nationally 
prominent normal schools’ based 
on inspirational creative activities 
as the result of work in this school. 


LOS ANGELES. Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey is acting superintendent for 
three months while Dr. Albert 
Shiels is on a leave of absence, 
without pay, in New York, on spe- 
cial war work. It is quite an event 
for Los Angeles to have a woman 
superintendent. Incidentally Mrs. 
Dorsey secured 1,300 members of 
the National Education Association 
in response to Secretary Crabtree’s 
drive for new members. 

SACRAMENTO. The United 
States Bureau of Education has is- 
sued as Bulletin Number 54 (1917), 


-Dr. Margaret S. McNaught, a for- 


ty-two-page pamphlet on “Training 
in Courtesy,” the reprinting of the 
highly serviceable Bulletin issued 
by the State Board of Education of 
California two years earlier. It is 
the only public bulletin of the 
kind that is available for all teach- 
ers. 

SANTA BARBARA. Clarence 
L. Phelps has been elected princi- 
pal of the State Normal School of 
this city. He was formerly at the 
Fresno State Normal School, but 
has been doing work in Stamford 


The Arlo Plan 


ARLO-—CLEMATIS 
When teachers are moving, class work is broken, and pupils 
feel hazy on past study—then the Arlo plan becomes of the 
greatest importance. It ties up the loose ends and gives the pu- 


pil a new grip on reading fundamentals. 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MAss.: THE RIVERDALE PREss. 
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University the past year. This 


. school was established for Miss 


Ednah Rich, who gave it a distinet 
personality. Dr- Ball of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, succeeded her, but 
resigned after a short time to do 
special work in Southern. Cali- 
fornia. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 101. 


to reorganize and co-ordinate gov- 
ernment departments; extending 
the draft law to youths attaining 
their majority, and also to subjects 
of the Allies and certain neutrals; 
authorizing an additional $8,000,000,- 
000 in Liberty bonds; and submit- 
ting to the states a proposed na- 
tional prohibition amendment ta 
the Federal Constitution. The Fed- 
eral woman suffrage amendment 
has been adopted by the House, by 
a close vote, but has not reached a 
vote in the Senate. 


A RIGHTEOUS VETO. 


It took some courage for the 
President to veto the Agricultural 
Appropriation Bill because of the 
amendment inserted in it, guaran- 
teeing a minimum wheat price of 
$2.40 a bushel; but, outside of the 
large wheat-growing states, his ac- 
tion will be generally approved. 
There was no excuse for the pro- 
posed legislation; the wheat acre- 
age is exceptionally large, and the 
conditions are so favorable as to 
give promise of a record-breaking 
crop. The effect of the proposed 
legislation would have been, as the 
President stated, to have added two 
dollars a barrel to the price of 
flour, and to have imposed a bur- 
den of $387,000,000 upon the con- 
sumers—and this at a time when 
flour was already selling at twice 
its normal peace price. Incident- 
ally, the President argued against 
inelastic price provisions in general 
on the ground that they established 
arbitrary levels which were quite 
independent of normal market con- 
ditions. 


THE DEMAND FOR PRO- 
HIBITION. 


The Senate has postponed until 
August 26 the emergency food pro- 
duction bill, which provides for 
“bone dry” prohibition during the 
war. Meanwhile, the most signifi- 
cant demand yet made for legisla- 
tion of this description is the reso- 
lution adopted unanimously by the 
National Coal Association, repre- 
senting bituminous coal operators 
with an annual production of nearly 
400,000,000 tons. The appeal of the 
association is accompanied by care- 
fully prepared statistics, and is 
based, not on moral but on eco- 
nomic and patriotic grounds. The 
association declares that the liquor 
traffic is regularly curtailing the 
production of coal in practically 
every mining section; and that the 
country cannot have both the liquor 
traffic and the necessary amount of 
coal next winter. The association 
“unanimously and unqualifiedly be- 
lieves that national prohibition for 
the period of the war is absolutely 
necessary to make effective any 
other plan for increased coal pro- 
duction.” It might be added that 


few things could be more absurd 
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than that householders, the coun- 
try over, should be put practically 
on flour rations, while millions and 
millions of bushels of grain are be- 
ing consumed without restraint in 
the manufacture of liquor. 


THE REVENUE QUESTION. 


The most serious obstacle which 
the movement for war-time prohi- 
bition has to encounter is the reve- 
nue question. One of the contem- 
plated taxes on luxuries was a 
doubling of the present tax on beer, 
wines and whiskey. Senator Sim- 
mons, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, is authority for: 
the statement that: to make the 
country “bone dry” on January 1, 
next, would mean a loss of at least 
$450,000,000 in revenue, in addition 
to a possible $200,000,000 required 
for the purchase of the whiskey 
now in bond. From the pecuniary 
point of view, therefore, the ques- 
tion resolves itself tothis: Shall the 
government double its present reve- 
nue from the manufacture and sale 
of liquors, or shall it forego these 
revenues altogether for the sake of 
the higher interests involved? It 
may safely be assumed that this 
revenue argument will be made the 
most of in opposing the war-time 
prohibition movement. 


BERLIN AND THE BOLSHEVIKI. 


The Entente Allies, including the 
United States, intend to ignore the 
protest which the Bolsheviki gov- 
ernment has made against the oc- 
cupation of the Murman coast by 
Entente military forces. This be- 
cause the Bolsheviki government 
has resolved itself into the mere 
tool of Berlin. Germany is schem- 
ing to possess herself of the Arc- 
tic sea ports of Russia, in order to 
keep the Entente Allies from using 
them, and to use them herself for 
submarine bases. The occupation 
of the Murman coast—at the re- 
quest of the Murman population— 
blocks this scheme, hence the 
German-instigated Bolsheviki pro- 
test. It begins to look as if the 
Allies, both as regards the Murman 
coast and Siberia, would have to 
learn to discriminate sharply be- 
tween the needs and wishes of the 
real Russia and those of the Bol- 
sheviki, who have ruined and be- 
trayed her. 


SHIPS FROM THE FAR EAST. 
Not only is Japan engaged in 
building ships for the United States 
Government, and chartering other 
ships for the same purpose, but 
arrangements have been made for 
the building of 120,000 tons of steel 
cargo ships in China, at a possible 
cost of from $25,000,000 to $30,000,- 
C00. Contracts have already been 
closed with the Chinese govern- 
ment naval dockyard at Shanghai 
for the construction of four ships 
of the latest type, each of 10,000 
tons. The ships will be constructed 
from designs furnished by the 
United States Shipping Board, and 
the engines and other equipment 
for the entire 120,000 tons of pro- 
posed construction will be  ob- 
tained in China, with the exception 
of less than 40,000 tons of steel 
plates. Re-enforcement of our 
transport fleets is also coming from 
another source, for Uruguay has 
already turned over to the United 
States the first of the German in- 
terned ships seized by the Uru- 


in this morning’s mail, 
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ost in the placing of teachers, as is proven in 


agency work over and over ain 0 

for instance, as filled “by our candidates, one came wus 
May 29, two on June 17, and one on June BU to each vacancy to apply in person @ 
21. Instead of advising half a dozen teachers once we recommended for the first an 
candidates whom we had previously asked whether they wished to apply, and a si " 
candidate for each of the other three places. These candidates all received due consid- 


eration and the appointments were made viet ACCURACY 


agency knew how to select and fit ays teachers 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS’ 


NOT SPEED 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


a Business,” with chapters 
ies, etc., sent free. Thirtye 
One fee registers in all, 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salar 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth 


New York 
Recommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; 
to parents. Call on or address 


ntroduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY and,,Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an@ 
recommends good Schools 


recommends teachers and has filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY “ 


A. SCOTT & CO. Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Mai 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Tr 
Agency) 
Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP: 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


guayan government. 
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Book Seven: 


Masterpieces-Selections-Authors 


A basic course in reading that aims to 
put before children who have mastered 


the mechanics of reading, selections that” 


| 


are excellent and worth while, which 


form a valued part of the heritage of 
the race. 


Everyday Classics 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor 
of English, Teachers College, and Super- 
visor of English, Horace Mann School, 
and ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, Pro- 
fessor of English, Columbia University. 
Selections and masterpieces for grades three to six 
Third Reader 


if Selections that direct attention to $.48 
! the heroes described, the stories 


Fourth Reader told, and the morals enforced:— 56 
stories and poetry that really haye ! 
Fifth Reader becomea part of our everyday think- | 56 
Sixth Reader ing and feeling. mS 
Manual for the Teacher 50 


Masterpieces and selections for grammar grades 
and junior high schools 


American Life and Ideals $.72 
Book Eight: An Introduction to Literature 72 
Manual for the Teacher Ready August 1 
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_ Learn to Save the Minutes — 
And the Hours Will Take 


Care of Themselves 


Students of typewriting can be taught to save the minutes 
—and the hours—if they are taught the skilled use of the 


SELF STARTING 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


Students who are instructed on this machine learn how to save nearly a 
minute in the typing of every letter of average length. When these saved 
_ minutes are multiplied in every day’s work they expand into hours, days 


and weeks. 


Saving is the great national problem today — food saving, labor saving, 
time saving. The Self Starting Remington makes every typist a more 
efficient time saver and hence a more efficient wage earner. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


INCORPORATED 
374 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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